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You and /, you and I, 

Footing it together 
Under God 's blue dome of sky 

Through the winsome weather ! 
Oh, the dream of being free 
As the gulls above the sea, 

Trammeled ty no tether ! 

Free to snatch the momenfs mood. 
Letting fancy thrall us ; 

Free to laugh or free to brood, 
If the spirit call its ; 

Wandering kindred of the wind. 

Cousins to the swaUow-kind, 
Free whatever befall us ! 

In each laving shade-caress 
Something subtle sharing ; 

Overtaking happiness 
With its beaming bearing ; 

Under God's blue dome of sky 

You and /, you and /, 
Far together faring ! 
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FCX)TFARINGS 

"VAT^E sloughed all care that midsummer 
^ ^ morning, as we would have an 
outworn garment We diruft a fair ftore 
of provender into our scrips, grasped our 
ftouteS ftaffs, and turned our backs upon 
the gathered roof-trees of men. Never two 
lighter-footed wanderers set out to tramp 
the hills and dales of Arcady I There was 
no uneasy urgency in the mom : rather, a 
quiet allurement expressed in color as well 
as sound, in the hue of sky and earth as 
well as in the voice of wind and bird and 
ftream. Before our faring forth, both of 
us had abjured every word of the gospel 
of hafte. Goal we had none. If we dal- 
lied by a woodland well-spring, there was 
no one to call us to account If we loitered 
beneath the hemlocks on a hill-creft, there 
was no one to upbraid us for delay, for we 
had no taskmaster save fancy. 

Even the ordinary country road in an 
upland region is not without a certain 
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pidluresque beguilement. If it has nothing 
richer to offer than a fringe of succory or 
"black-eyed Susan," it is ever bountiful in 
promises. It has a way of bringing you 
suddenly upon opulent vistas ; and it rarely 
fails to show you deep-bosomed farms, each 
with its homely garden-plot and its trans- 
planted bit of the Hesperides. It was along 
one of these upland highways that we 
adventured far, following it until we came 
to a lane that dipped gently to a belt of 
thick-leaved loreSL Into this lane we turned 
without a moment's debate. It was the 
gateway to the unknown : its double line 
of elderberry-bushes, throwing out their 
wide and graceful jets of green, seemed 
making a genial obeisance of welcome. 

The lane took us to a group of maples on 
a pasture slope above a reedy swale. We 
could have been content to tarry here, 
and take no further Aep. The sweet-flag 
pennons rippled in little, silvery waves be- 
low. There was a sugge^ve tinkle of 
falling water where the swale narrowed at 
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the fore^*s verge ; and there was a tuneful 
orcheAra in the maple boughs. But the 
day was young, and a wood-thrush in the 
tangled depths (luted to us, "Come away !" 
In an infant we loft the fellowship of 
the sun. It was as though an Aladdin had 
evoked the sudden change through the magic 
of lamp or ring. The swale had become 
a glade. Of old, every faun and hama- 
dryad would have loved such an one : Pan 
would have made it his. favorite haunt. 
The water that tinkled from a shelf of rock 
had the sound of Syrian zither brings. In 
the wide basin into which it fell minnows 
vied in agility with water-spiders. The 
mosses that cased bank and bowlder and 
fallen tree-bole seemed not the produA of 
years, but of ages ; and the light that per- 
meated the place was like that filtered 
through emeralds. Under foot we had a 
carpet of yellow mjnrtle. Strange fungus 
growths peered out from among the ferns 
above and about us, — the damask boletus 
and the curious coral mushroom. So we 
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wound deeper and deeper into the cool, 
green gloom» until we came to an opening 
where a second glade joined that which 
we were pursuing. This crooked in so 
myfterious a fashion, and offered such a 
variety of broken rock formations, that we 
were moved to turn our steps into it. 

Now we advanced by little terraces of 
done, or leaped from bowlder to bowlder, 
till, finally, having mounted a rugged, natural 
dair, we were under the smile of the 
sun again. In front was StSi another 
woodland to beckon us on; and forward 
we trod, eager for whatsoever its heart 
might hold. To your true footfarer the 
sight of a ^p of wood is a keen pleasure. 
The moment he sets eye upon it he falls 
to wondering what unexpedted, what un- 
usual piece of nature's handiwork may be 
found therein. It draws him like a magnet ; 
and, when he approaches its verge, he 
sniffs the damp, woodsy odor that is wafted 
to him with the raxeSt relish. 

Our new ioreSt was one of wide reach. 
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Here and there woodcutters* paths pene- 
trated it for a few rods, and then seemingly 
loft themselves. Little groves were attached 
to it ; and one of these we made our head- 
quarters for the nonce» returning to it from 
bri^ tours of exploration. It chanced, at 
that particular high-noon hour, to be the 
abode of Zephyrus; and we took much 
comfort as we munched our gypsy fare, in 
the company of his breezy godship. He 
companioned us, too, during our leisurely 
siefta ; and it was with reludlance that we 
quitted the haunt of so amiable a deity. 

Passing another grove, as we sought to 
penetrate far into the wood, our invasion 
was greeted by a clamorous proteft from a 
bevy of blue jays. Never had either of us 
chanced upon so large a colony of these 
birds, never upon one so persiftently vocif- 
erous. They vied in uproar with the noisi- 
eft rookery, advancing and retreating and 
descending upon us again. We could not 
divine the cause of their hullabaloo, for, 
apparently, there were no young birds 
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about ; but screaming mad they were, and, 
regardless of sex, they jJayed the shrew, 
each one of them. It was long before we 
passed beyond the echo of their cries, and 
I have a feeling that the air of the grove 
where we encountered them is raucous yet. 

We had ploughed through banks of 
bracken, we had breasted hemlock thickets, 
we had torn through blackberry tangles, 
where the fruit was tinging toward jet, be- 
fore we came upon the waxen Stem and 
bowl of the ghoft-flower. There was 
neither green leaf nor grass spear near the 
Indian-pipe, and its pallid white seemed 
uncanny againft the background of black 
mould. Many a mile might one wander in 
search oi this tenant of the dim wood, and 
find it not; but we had caught Dame 
Nature in her moSt genial mood, and she 
was dowering us with surprises. 

We had counted ourselves far ronoved 
frcMn human habitation ; but, on a sudden, 
winning our way from a copse of cedars, 
bdiold a f armftead within ftone*s caft I It 
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was bowered in trees ; and, ah I what a 
Pierian well-spring it possessed I Now we 
turned westward with the sun, plunging 
deep into a cleft in the hills, winding as it 
wound, losing sight oft-times of the massing 
cumuli that overspread the heaven. Fifty 
feet sheer rose the banks on either hand. 
There was no escape at the side. We 
mu^ go on or turn bacL So on we 
pressed till the cleft broadened into a little 
vale ; and, presently, from a summit which 
we scaled, we looked upon a familiar land- 
scape. 

Not sweeter the outgoing than the home- 
coming through the long twilight, after we 
had watched, from a secure shelter, the 
swift ftride ci the ftorm, winnowing the 
heat from the air I The f ootf arer envies no 
man his dreams ; for to him who wanders 
by day far afield, beneath God*s own blue, 
diere are revealed by night glimpses of for- 
ests and of meads Elysian. 



In the Haunts of theHepatica 



Scarce tangible, may be, the first glad sign, 
Yet bow it shakes us with a vernal thrill ! — 
The voice of the south wind behind the hill ; 

Or an elusive bird-note faint and fine ; 

A flush at dawn along the wan sky-line ; 
A lyrical exuberance in the rill ; 
A something working its mysterious will 

Both in majestic bole and tenuous vine I 

It is the vernal Spirit. In the earth 

It throbs and pulses ; quickens in the air ; 
And permeates all nature through and 
through. 
In the expectant poignancy of birth 

What raptures, what rare ecstasies we 
share — 
Old — ah, how old I — and yet forever 
new I 



IN THE HAUNTS OF THE 
HEPATICA 

f I IHERE were ftill white edges upon 
-*^ April's carpet on the firft afternoon I 
fared afield, — frayed edges that would soon, 
through some wonderful sun-magic, become 
as variegated as the fabrics from the looms 
of Bokhara and Samarcand. In the hilly up- 
land country spring approaches with a coyer 
hesitancy than elsewhere. She is chary of 
her smiles until she is quite sure of the re- 
treat of her ancient enemy. But, when she 
does beam upon the slopes and cre^, ah, 
the radiance of her unbending I 

As I strode onward, I was conscious of 
a lyric note in the south wind, a lyric call 
from the downward-racing brooks, and a 
lyric greeting from many jubilant robin 
throats. The whole world seemed to be 
in tune, — full of ecstasies expressed and 
unexpressed ; and, while my ear recognized 
the perfedt harmony of things audible, my 
inner sense perceived, as perhaps never 
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Wore, the whole force of the words of 

Keats, — 

Heard melodies are sweet, but those 

unheard 
Are sweeter. 

The sky was April's own, — April in 
bUtheft mood, with no sign of tearsomeness. 
The gold of the willow twigs shaded into 
orange at the tips, and on the brier Aems at 
the road-edge there was a touch of crimson 
fire. Ejrelong my path bent upward ; and, 
in the great meadows below, tiny pools 
showed themselves , — little bits of gleaming 
sapphire in a wide expanse of dull and life- 
less brown, hi the dii^ance a ^eam un- 
coiled its silvery length ; and beyond, slope 
above slope, rose hills that had already taken 
on a faint, new glory. Or was it the imag- 
ination that gave the softer purple to the 
wooded heights ? 

Still I ascended through a rolling pasture 
where the turf was elaftic under foot Soon 
I was at the entrance to a glade that in 
May would be a bower of deep-leaved 
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green, but now freely admitted the sun to 
its mo^ sacred recesses. Here I was wel- 
comed by the woodpecker's cheery tattoo, 
and by an elusive note that receded as I 
advanced, as though the utterer would be- 
guile me on and on. The acrobat, Signor 
Squirrel, who had come forth from his but- 
ternut house (what a wise choice for a 
dwelling I ) for his afternoon exercise, did 
not appear to regard me as an intruder ; 
and a great brown butterfly, ever venture- 
some Psyche, brushed me with its wings, 
as though I were a comrade who, like it- 
self, had given the dare to fate. The round, 
gray ^epping-^one by which I crossed the 
brook had the familiar face of an old friend. 
"Here I am, exadtly where you left me," 
it seemed to say. "You needn't be afraid to 
try me, for Fm juSt as dependable as ever." 
There was an air of expectancy in the 
woods, as though the trees were aware 
that wondrous things were soon to be. But 
as yet I had had scarce a hint of the com- 
ing marvel. True, there was an emerald 
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gloss upon the mosses and a flush of color 
where a few squaw-berries cIuAered upon 
a Uttle knoll ; but these were not the indu- 
bitable signs of the presence of the goddess. 

Covering the slopes about me and above 
me, hiding the earth where I trod, were 
the rugs of russet spread \aSt year by the 
fingers of the fro^ ; but there was no sough- 
ing, autumnal sound in the ru^le emitted as 
I ^ode along. It was a cri^, clear crink- 
ling that keyed well with the voice of the 
brook. 

At \aSt I came upon my fir^lHng jaSt 
\^re I had hoped and thought to find it, 
— upon the southern swell of a mound 
where the sun-rays reSted akaoSt the day 
long. A tiny flower it was that hung its 
head in maidenly shyness. Raising my 
eyes from its winsome face of delicate pink, 
I looked about me, and lo, on the infant I 
saw that I was in the haunts of the hepatica I 
Blossoms were everywhere peeping from 
the leaves, singly and in little loving groups 
— on the summit of the mound ; higher, by 
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die roots of a great maple ; and, fiill higher, 
at the edge of the beechen thicket As I 
Stood regarding the fragile gathering, a faint, 
sibilant murmur came up to me ; and, look- 
ing closer, I saw a hoSt of tiny ephemerae 
buzzing around the flowers. Then I fan- 
cied I caught the bass of a bee, but I 
could not detedt the form of the honey- 
hunter. 

The little bouquet I plucked exhaled the 
moSt delicate aroma, vernal and woodsy. 
So I went back to the ways of men, bear- 
ing with me from the haunts of the hepa- 
tica the sugge^ve freshness of the quicken- 
ing year. 



In the Time of the TrilUum 



a( 



Ho, comrade, take footing and follow I 
Unloosen the leasb of your will I 

Ibe cowslips show gold in the hollow. 
Coltsfoot on the hill I 

There's a maidenly flush on the peach trees. 
Like the bloom of the morn ere wide blown. 

And a swelling of buds on the beech trees 
Sequestered and lone. 

And hearken, behind us, before us, 
Beguilement, enchantment, and lure — 

Spring* s jubilant lyrical chorus 
Impassioned and pure I 



IN THE TIME OF THE TRILLIUM 

nVTOT being shod a$ Mercury is repu- 
-^^ ted to have been, there was no 
leaping the brook. It was, however, not 
a Herculean task to con^rudt a tiny cause- 
way, and then to place several carefully 
selected ^[^ing-^ones. This done, we 
viewed our work with pardonable pride, 
and crossed diy-soled. About us the colts- 
foot had gone to seed, and tender shoots 
of fragrant ^t were thickly dotted amid 
the shingle. There was a sharp climb of 
twenty feet up a clayey bank, and then we 
stood upon a grassy plateau set with wild- 
apple trees. In many spots underneath the 
branches the mandrakes had already lifted 
their shiny green rain-roofs. Before us the 
wood invited. 

As we went forward, a vesper spar- 
row rose from the grass, and sought refuge 
in a prickly berry-tangle. Somewhere m 
the diftance an oriole fluted. We had seen 
and heard bobolinks in the meadows, and 
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we hoped to hear warblers in the ioreSt. 
It was bourgeoning time, and the delicate 
shades of the foliage were delightsome to 
the eye. In the foreground, ^aight and 
slender and symmetrical, rose maple and 
beech, birch and linden. In the background, 
upon a narrow ridge, towered a line of 
giant hemlocks, the old guard of the wood- 
land. Little Ariel airs seemed to spring 
out to greet us, sly and subtle and sugges- 
tive, rousing in our minds thoughts of the 
vernal treasures we should find in the bosky 
haunts from which they breathed. 

The fir^ aisle into which we ventured 
proved to be the abode of the violet One 
scarce dared to set foot to earth, so dense- 
ly were these flowers ^ewn upon all sides. 
Then and there we counted four varieties, 
and shortly encountered two others. The 
bishopVcap ( mitrewort ), dainty and white, 
was our next discovery; and then we 
came to a slope sown with adder*s-tongue. 
We knew of a woodman s road that would 
take us moSt diredtly to the goal we sought. 
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and zigzagged upward in search of it 
We struck into it near a sugar camp, and 
paused for a breathing-space in the rough 
hut where, in the freezing and thawing 
days of March, the great kettles had bub- 
bled and beamed in so redolent a fashion. 
Now the only sign of the late palate-pleas- 
ing induftry was a heap of blackened 
ashes between two forked stakes. Here 
in the sharp air of the twilight, when the 
lemon color had faded from the sky be- 
yond the hemlock Une, the merry young 
folk had gathered for the sugaring-off. 

Now, as we went along the logging 
road, we beheld jack-in-the-pulpit prepar- 
ing to deliver one of his Maytime homilies ; 
and hidden in the cool shadow of hollows 
below us were shy Dutchmen in their baggy 
breeches. One of us broke a leaf from a 
clump of wild ginger stalks ; and, lo, what 
an aroma, delicately and deliciously pun- 
gent I The flower of this plant is as mod- 
eft as may be, concealing its shallow ma^ 
roon cup close to the ground beneath a 
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spreading leaf-roof. Ferns were beginning 
to spring eveiywhere, though few of them 
had as yet given more than a hint of their 
later beauty and grace. 

We had for company the conftant un- 
der-song of the ^eam wafted softly from 
below, and those kindly airs that had greet- 
ed us when we bcSt put foot within the 
wood. Sun and shade made a rare mosaic 
of our pathway ; and presently we ftood 
where upon both sides we could look down 
through an atmosphere that was shot with 
lights of gold and green, and see tangles of 
dogwood and white birch and maple inter- 
woven with the long runners of the wild 
grape, the whole mysterious and virgin and 
alluring. Ejrelong, however, the track dip- 
ped from the ridge ; and recolledtion told 
us that we were near the spot we aimed to 
reach. Sprays of bellwort drooped coyly 
in moiA nooks ; there were patches of leek 
with slender leaves ; the wayfaring-tree up- 
raised its pure white flower, as lovely as an 
innocent face ; and now the trilliums began 
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to show themselves, singly at the outset, 
then in little groups, and finally m a great 
gathering, swaying this way and that in the 
breeze with a beguiling grace and rhythm. 
On all sides of us they bowed their bell- 
like chalices — above where the wood 
opened to let in the sun-flood, below where 
the boughs arched and met and the light 
was soft and subdued. What a fascina- 
ting sight it was — a bit out of fairyland, as 
restful as a happy dream, fair, fresh and 
untainted I 

O, wanderer in search of Hope, 
Fleeing the city's moil and hum, 

Seek out some quiet forest slope 
Sown with the graceful trillium I 

These nun-like flowers with spotless urns, 
That shine with such a snowy gloss. 

Will seem, amid the suppliant ferns, 
To bow above the cloistral moss. 

Then Hope, her starry eyes upraised, 
Will suddenly surprise you there. 

And you win feel that you havega^ed 
On the white sanctity of prayer I 



Rain in Spring 



7be damp gray air that was so still 

A mellow voice has found. 
And thrills from hill to wooded hill 

With choral bursts of sound. 

The robin raises with tbe thrush 

Melodious dispute. 
And in the budding underbrush 

The wren attunes his flute. 

And joining with the mirth on earth 
The sky's blue arches glow ; 

Then lean your ear that you may hear 
The glad young grasses grow. 



RAIN IN SPRING 

HTT began in the moonless night-watches. 
-*-• When I woke from a visionary 
voyage to some unkenned haven, I heard 
the soft patter of its feet upon the roof, 
as faint and fleeting as a squirreFs foot- 
falls on the newly laid carpet of the wood. 
As I lay listening, half a-drowse, the beats 
quickened, and then Readied into a mono- 
tone mellow and musical ; and to this ac- 
companiment I was again wafted to the 
port of dreams. 

When morning broke, the duSty road of 
yeSerday had become a deep umber, the 
maple boughs and boles looked almo^ 
black, and, behold ! the tiny beginnings of 
leaves on bush and tree had uncurled, and 
seemed visibly to increase beneath the eye. 
All the chill had gone out of the air. It was 
as though the redolent, sensuous South had 
breathed upon the world during the night ; 
and now, lo, a miracle I 

Meanwhile the rain fell, and with the same 
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murmurous persidence. Every grass-blade 
could boa^ of its opal, its pearl or its dia- 
mond. Tiny pools had formed by the 
wayside, mirrors of dull bronze that were 
momently shattered by the falling drops. 
Among the hills I could imagine how each 
twinkling rivulet had suddenly become a 
foamy spate. The thought of the uplands, 
fresh, green and rejoicing, made me long to 
be abroad, — to be out with nature, drinking, 
if haply I might, of the abundant nedtar 
overflowing from the cup of the morning. 
Indeed, for many a one I believe that a 
vernal rain has a scarce-to-be-resi^ed allure- 
ment In it there is something more than 
an invitation : it is so wholesome, so clean, 
so full of the subtle suggestion of growing 
things. As I walked toward the ^eam 
that goes singing gayly through the valley 
the year long, I perceived that it had 
changed its note since the previous after- 
noon. Its whilom tenor had deepened to 
an amfJe bass ; and, moreover, I saw that 
it had altered its attire, doffing its silver for 
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a coppery garb. But the moSt surprisiiig 
(Merence I observed was in the line of 
willows that fringe the banks of the musical 
water. Here, truly, there had been the 
touch of the wonder-worker! Of late 
these trees had shown from a distance a 
delicate feathering of verdure; but now 
they fairly flowered into leaf, growing more 
umbrageous with every rain-drop that fell 
upon them. A great sycamore that dood 
among them, however, was apparendy un- 
affected by that which wrought so marvel- 
ously on all about it This ancient lord of the 
wood towered gaimt and ghoftly into the 
soft gray air, retaining, as if in defiance of 
all kindlier influences, the bareness and 
bleakness of the winter-time. Yet this one 
obAinate bole could not give a barren tone 
to a scene so distinctly vernal. Above, 
where the highway crossed the lyric down- 
rush of the current, a litde island displayed 
an emerald girdle of reeds. Out of them 
the frogs had begun to call by ni(^t, 
and from the willow branches that swayed 
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over them the tree-toacU had commenced 
to sweeten the twilight vath their plaintive 
staccato. Here it was that I descried Par- 
son Blackbird perched, silent, solitary and 
meditative, upon a \aSt year's withered bul- 
rush top. What sermon (melodious, doubt- 
less) he was contemplating I was at a loss 
to conjecfture. 

Mounting the broad done bridge-coping, 
I had a glimpse of the hills. Remote and 
vague they seemed, though in reality they 
were near, the foreSts upon their crefts 
blurring in a harmony of brown and green 
and gray. It was not my purpose to ven- 
ture far upon the upward path, but simply 
to gain a point of vantage from which I 
could survey the valley. The pathetic rise- 
and-dip note of the phoebe was borne to 
me from a f armfiead orchard, and a trem- 
ulous robin-twitter was audible overhead. 
Oblivious of the rain, the catde were 
browsing on the diftant slopes ; and I be- 
gan to be conscious that out of the weft 
a breeze was ftirring, for die plume-like 
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sprays of white plum-blossoms were show- 
ering drops upon the sward. If I haftened, 
I might gain the coveted spot of oudook in 
time to mark the brSt break in the dun cov- 
ering of the sky. 

Soon the half-opened dandelions would 
lie like ruddy ingots of gold beside the 
way ; soon the sweet eyes of the violets 
would be raised to the heavens in a more 
etherealized azure ; and soon the wilding 
adder Vtongue, half dome^cated beneath 
many a rounded hedgerow, would uplift its 
pale yellow chalice, now heavy with the 
cloud-drench and the dew. Still the rain 
desc^ided, tranquil, caressing, beneficent 
Fragrant odors breathed upward from the 
moist earth, wrapping themselves about me 
as I plodded on, hinting of the attar of the 
rose and the aroma of the lily. 

By the time I had reached the Mecca 
of my desire, in many places the overhang- 
ing rack threatoied to part The drops fell 
fitfully, then ceased altogether. I could see 
that there was a great ftir in the upper air. 
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The mift-wreaths gathered and sundered, 
met and separated again, were tossed and 
swirled hither and thither, and finally at the 
zenith dissolved with marvelous suddenness ; 
and, behold, the sky, faint at firft, then 
clearer and more clear, till presently the 
sun shot a broad ray of gold out of the 
eajt, and the valley lay before me glorified, 
— alive with the glowing rapture of the 
spring! 



V/heretheWildPhloxBlows 



<4B 



/ have cast off the gyves that make 
Of many crabbed Custom's slave ; 

The sky, the woody the upland brake, 
tAre all the company I crave ; 

Or haply one who holds with me 
That man should not be fashion-bound ; 

Who laves to rove God* s forest free, 
n/Ind breathe the sweetness of the ground. 

Unfettered comrades, we shall find 
Our own where hillside rillets run. 

The brothers of the minstrel wind. 
The children of the vital sun. 

Our yearned-for goal will be revealed 
Somewhere in blue, tbrusb-baunted air ; 

%And there our Spirits will be healed 
Of the attrition wrought by care. 

From harrowing rumors of red strife. 
From vauntings and all vexing din. 

From the contentious swirl of life, 
A dreamful respite we shall win. 

And when, from gypsy wayfarings. 
We breast again the human flow. 

The solace of sweet wilding things 
Will cling about us as we go. 



WHERE THE WILD PHLOX 

BLOWS 

f I iHERE was a fteady current of air 
-^ setting nordiward from the isles of 
the sun. How warm it was, how aroma- 
tic, and how it blew the boughs until they 
seemed like great emerald ftreamers out- 
flung for 'the glory and the grace of 
spring I ' We went nordiward as blithe 
as the wind. All the way we had it with 
us, whispering its perfumed secrets in our 
ears, beguiling us with its caresses. The 
orioles had come, and the cardinal gros- 
beaks; and a hermit-thrush had been 
heard in the woods. It was a goodly time 
to be abroad, out in the fresh green world, 
under the roomy spaces of the Ay. 

He has not the true spirit of the traveller 
who ever follows in the beatoi tracks of 
men ; nor has he the real footfarer s heart 
who does not turn aside from the trodden 
paths and adventure into the fields, where 
the grass is lush and knee-deep or the kine- 
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cropped turf springy beneadi the sole. 
Only by forsaking the highway may you 
come to be friends with the gossip bobofinkt 
which is indeed a rare privilege. Among 
bird-fellows there is none who is so joUy^ 
so debonair, so confidential He is thor- 
oughly of the hail-companion, well-met sort 
He saunters through the air, spilling his 
song in true troubadour fashion. He never 
seems to have a serious moment We fell 
in with two of these feathered comrades at 
a fence comer, and they gave us the lateft 
diing in the way of a lytic. I dubbed one 
of them 'Lovelace' and the other 'Suck- 
ling' ; and, when we were far in another 
meadow, we ftill could hear them lilting 
their amours. 

To come suddenly upon a tuneful rill, 
meandering through the grasses, is like 
finding an unexpedted song in a pleasant 
book of prose. You have, perhaps, been 
Graying along through page after page of 
happy fancies; and, lo, a silvery change 
that ftraightway sets the blood abeat, ting- 
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ling to the measure. If one lUtens long 
enough to a brook-voice, the moSt varied 
music may be won h'om it, an infinitude of 
sugge^on grave and gay. To some the 
voice will say nothing more than, "Trout!" 
but to others it will breathe all the melody 
of the years between Theocritus and 
Keats. 

We had plodded on, until how the 
woodland was close at hand, — not the 
wild, tangled maze of boyhood, the haunt 
of hawk and heron, but an open grove, 
yearly thinning under the woodman's un- 
sparing hand. Yet in places there were 
copses of thorn and beech and maple; 
and it was upon the verge of the fird of 
these that we discovered the wild phlox, 
— a veritable bank of blossoms, that shaded 
through all the tints of blue, from the moSt 
delicate to the cleared azure. In some 
blooms there was a hint of purple ; but the 
prevailing color was that of the sky on a 
summer evening after the sun has gone 
home, and before the Stars have begun 
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their march toward midnight Into the 
cleared spaces ran this lovely wilding. In 
fadt, nowhere did we ^ay throughout the 
Aill maje^c aisles that we did not see its 
tender eyes. We could not have had a 
more pleasant companion to go wandering 
with us through the old woodland. It 
brought a new fragrance into the air: it 
lent a grace to many an ugly plot of ground. 
The charm of all blue blossoms, — forget- 
me-not, larkspur, violet, wild hyacinth — 
seemed, for the nonce, to be centered in 
this flower. 

I had always held in mind this particular 
bit of woodland as the haunt of the fairies, 
so many mandrakes grew therein; and 
now, although the phlox had completely 
captivated our senses with the delicate 
beauty of its bloom and the rich quality 
of its scent, the fairies* umbrella forced 
itself upon us, and demanded somewhat of 
our attention. Not the dread mandragora 
diis, but the innocent May-apple ; and how 
diickly the ftalks, with their spreading cov- 
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erings, were crowded into the litde hol- 
lows and around mossy knolls! Trulyt 
there was no lack of shelter here for 
Oberon and his crew, vAiea the skies were 
showery ! 

Among the upright blossoms of the phlox 
drooped an occasional wake-robin, sadly 
paft its prime. The cheek of age is sup- 
posed to be wan ; not so, however, with 
this flower, that takes on, as the days pass 
over its head, the fair pink flush of youth, 
having firft worn the blanched livery of age. 
Surely, here may be seen (if not learned) 
the art of growing old gracefully I 

Another influence besides that of the 
cruel axe is conspiring againd the wood 
where the wild phlox blows. It is an im- 
petuous ftream, which in some localities, 
would be called a river, that year after 
year rushes down upon the favored spot, 
eating away the eardi from the roots of 
trees, and drawing them, one by one, into 
the vortex of its waters. A ftately e\m» 
symmetrical of bole, that had once ftood as 
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ftraight as the moA arrowy pinet was about 
to succumb to the deAroyer. Many of 
its great roots had been laid bare : it leaned 
painfully toward the weft, as though some 
day not long hence it would go down to its 
death with the declining sun. Its foliage 
was still luxuriant : it flung out its bravery 
with as fair a show as any of its unwounded 
neighbors. It was like a sorety smitten 
ship» sinking with all its flags flying. 

When the woodland passes* laid low by 
the axe and the ftream» the wild phlox will 
pass as well. It is a sweet child of the se- 
clusion and the shade, and, like some tender 
natures, will not bear the full glare of the 
sun. Like some natures, too, if sought out 
in its shadow and quietude, it will yield a 
rich meed of fragrance and of loveliness. 



Brook Babble 



^ 



Above the sand, the shingle, and the sedge 

We wind at leisure with the winding stream; 

Here in the sun the singing shallows gleam; 
There deep pools darkle 'neath the lichened 

ledge. 
Swift water-aiders dart from edge to edge ; 

A sudden fin shows like a silvery beam; 

And many a mossy bank invites to dream 
Where overhead boughs link in leafy pledge. 

WhiU ever, as we far e, upon our ears 
Falls the rapt warbler's passion o'er and 
o'er; 
Until a vision far removed appears 
The fern-f ringed path, the water, and the 
shore. 
For we are wandering up the stream of years. 
Bach to our youth and A ready once more. 



BROOK BABBLE 

f I lO me there has always been, and 
-^ there wiD ever be, something Arca- 
dian in a brook song. It is a small matter 
whether one has or has not adtually bciield 
the heights and the vales of the land of 
Arcady. To him who has trodden its 
soil, and to him who has only dreamed of 
its vi^as, the word ftands for all that is 
paftoral and idyllic; and no other tenn 
carries with it quite the same fulness of 
meaning. % With a brook song in one*s 
ear, one needs to be gifted with but a small 
measure of imagination to fancy that the 
apple-trees of the orchard upon which he 
is gazing are olives, that the red-capped 
clover blossoms tossing in the breeze are 
anemones, that the chirr of the inse<5t chor- 
ifters in the grass is the sound of the tettix, 
and that the soft sough of the beechen 
copses is the ru&le of the boughs of the 
myrtle. 

There are those who love a couch of 
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pbie-needles with its health-giving aroma, 
die rhythmically moving branches overhead 
affording little glimpses of flawless sky, and 
the surrounding spaces dim with a tender, 
woodsy twilight For such I have a fellow- 
feeling ; and yet a mossy bank with a sing- 
ing ^eam below it has an equal, if not a 
greater, charm. There is a nook I wot of 
hidden within a cup among the hiUs. On 
three sides there is a fore^ tangle, — both 
under-growth and upper-growth, — briery 
thickets, and maples and ash-trees and hem- 
locks in an interwoven canopy. On the 
fourth side there is a deserted orchard 
where, year after year, the pale cheek of 
the fruit grows ruddy ; and never a hand 
save that of a chance wanderer is Ufted to 
phick. Out of the heart of the woodland, 
and through the forsaken ap^le-close, loiters 
Really or havens merrily the moSt crys- 
talline of brooks. JuSt at the spot of its 
forth-flowing, and perhaps ten feet above 
the brownish-red rock of its bed, there is a 
bank crowned by a linden-tree. Never was 
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carpet made that has a softer mesh than 
the moss and grass of that slope. Many 
and many a time have I caA myself upon 
it» and given my ear to the unceasing under- 
song, — the echo of the voice of Alpheus 
or Ladon. 

Now that summer is rushing to the flood, 
I am reclining there once more, — again in 
Arcady ! There is no need to close the 
eyes. Above the sl^ swims as blue as ever 
it brooded over Pheneus. Round about 
me the woodland spreads in as fair a cinc- 
ture of green as ever shepherd's gaze re^ed 
upon at the base of Mount Cyllene. I hear 
the f ootdeps of fauns in the ru^e of the 
leaves. That crash of boughs and crunch of 
twigs is Pan breasting the thicket in pursuit 
of some fleeing nymph. If I but glance 
into the pool a few paces distant, I know 
that I shall see the sad tragedy of Hylas 
re-enacted. Even as I hearken, the water 
seons to frame his name, murmuring it with 
mournful iteration. 

Not only does the brook cry 'Hylas 
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Hylas!* but many another name and many 
another legend is upon its mellow lip, — joys 
and sorrows, loves and hates. Chiefly, 
however, does it tell of plaintive and tender 
things, — of the woes of Alope and Dide 
and Helle, how Crocus and Narcissus 
pmed, and of the sad fate of Palinurus. 

It is beside this ^eam, after the departure 
of the fireflies and the ne^g of the cuckoo, 
that the bee-bahn lights its brilliant torch. 
Have you ever seen this flower ? If you 
firft descry it at a distance, you will decide 
that it is a splash of crimson miraculously 
preserved from yesterday's sunset It sits 
upon its fair ^aight stalk as a banner 
sits upon a tower. Haply, it has no Arca- 
dian counterpart ; but it is lovely enough to 
belong to a land of ideals and of dreams. 

The voice of my brook among the hiUs 
never loses its melody. Day long and 
night long it keeps its harmonic utterance, 
slipping from its silvery minors into flute- 
like trebles, but never touching the tumul- 
tuous bass. Have we not enough of this 
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note in Utt Is it not good sometimes to 
get away from it, to leave the jar and up- 
roar of the age behind, to "forget the snort- 
ing fteam and pifton stroke,' and drift with 
the sound of the brook song back to pastoral 
days and Arcady > 



The 
Search for the UdyVSKpper 



The breeT^e is light in the linden tree; 
Heart of my heart come out with me 1 

IVe' II follow the trend of the wayward will 
Far afield and orver the hill. 

Love will weave his magical word 
Into the song of the comrade bird, 

tAnd we shall smile to see Hope go by. 
Poised on the wings of a butterfly. 

There* s a haunt I would lead you to. 
Home of the gossamer and dew, 

Where^ from out of the murky loam. 
Springs the sacred flower of the gnome. 

Pink as the dawn' s first flushes are. 

Or the tremulous gleam of the vesper star. 

U^ear, with glooms of purple and black. 
Taper the towers of the tamarack, 

Standing as guardsmen about her bower. 
Shielding the court of the lady-flower. 

Reeds, in their silvery bravery. 
These her maidens in waiting be ; 

Rushes, tilting their burnished Spears, 
These are her courtly cavaliers. 

Heart of my heart, we forswear the rose ; 
We have been where the lady* s-slipper growsl 



THE SEARCH FOR THE LADrS- 

SLIPPER 

f I IHEIRE was a great wind moving amid 
-^ the hifls. We could see it tossing the 
foreA boughs as we plodded along the val- 
ley road ; and presently, when we drew to 
higher ground, we could feel a faint touch 
of its buffeting. It was a clear, dry wind, 
such as blows after the moi^re of spring 
has quite gone from the earth. It sprang 
out of the mighty heart of the West, telling 
us of a pilgrimage over the fir-capped 
mountains and over vaft leagues of prairie- 
land. 

The path was one d ups and downs 
that we muA perforce pursue in our search 
for the lady Vslipper. It led us paA old- 
time farmsteads, whose gables had grown 
mossy with the years, past opulent fields of 
grain juA beginning to show the amber of 
harvest, past orchards where the dragon 
worm was threatening with deArudtion the 
fruit of the new Hesperides. It was a 
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pleasant path, the bobolinks chattering in 
the meadows, the toilers humming in the 
potato rows, the squirrels playing ' tag ' 
along the fence-rails. Above us the white 
cloud armadas were scudding before the 
impelling West 

Toward the middle of the morning we 
arrived at a fork in the road, and took the 
branch that dipped valleyward. Now bare 
pastures fetched upon either hand, and 
beyond them the pines and cedars of the 
swamp country lifted their sombre spires. 
Henceforward they were to be our guides 
and mentors. We were approaching the 
mySerious and unknown. In the seeming- 
ly impenetrable depths of intertwined vine 
and shrub and tree below were hidden we 
could not conjedture what Store of the 
curious, the ^ange, and the beautiful, — 
Nature's enigmatic growths. 

As the road descended to the wood- 
land level, the haunts and habitations of 
men were completely \o& to view. Save 
for the fence and the white ribbon of the 
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highway, we might have been in some 
primeval wilderness. On the left rose a 
wall of greenery, wherethrough the eye 
could not pierce an arm*s length. On the 
right there was open ground for perhaps 
two rods, reed-covered and cedar-dotted, 
and then the same dense secrecy of green. 
Although the sun was noon-high, we de- 
cided to make a plunge into the inviting 
wood before partaking of our pilgrim fare. 
We agreed upon the left-hand strip of f oreft 
for our bc& adventure, and haAened to 
scale the barrier that separated us from 
the pasture adjacent to it Bestowing our 
wayfaring scrips beneath the shelter of a 
convenient shrub, we advanced to the 
verge of what had the appearance of being 
debatable ground. It was more trustwor- 
thy than we had deemed it, however ; and, 
by exercising considerable caution and 
agility, we progressed through the sedge 
from tussock to tussock for some diftance 
without getting mired. At length we passed 
beyond the bog-holes, and plunged into 
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banks of bracken hip-deep, forcing our 
way between the pines and cedars, flound- 
ering and pu£Bng and growing momentarily 
more and more uncomfortable. We had 
lo^ the company of the wind, and the sun 
beat down with stifling fervency. We 
looked at each other inquiringly. 

"Yes," said two pairs of eyes, "this is 
a trifle more than we bargained for. We 
will retreat, and try another point of at- 
tack." 

We were somewhat daunted, if the truth 
be confessed; but resolution returned, as 
we sat beneath the grateful shade of an elm 
on the creft of a hillock, and munched our 
Store of provender, having for dessert, 
ready at hand, an Epicurean leaSt of wild 
^awberries. 

Our second assault was to be aimed at 
the very center of the green woodland wall, 
and we were to move upon it diredtly from 
the roadway. As we Stood surveying it, 
we had a feeling that we might be forced 
to beat another retreat ; for, assuredly, the 
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fortress seemed well-nigh impregnable. 
Very gingerly we ftepped down from the 
roadway to traverse the innocent-appearing 
^p of reeds and tussock-grass ; but our 
caution was needless, for the ground was 
surprisingly dry and firm. And now we 
had reached the sealed portal. 

"How shall we penetrate this dense 
tangle/ we said to ourselves, 'without the 
aid of a woodman's axe ? ' 

One of us put forth a hand, and pushed 
back a huge bough. Then we laughed in 
unison ; for we saw revealed, not a continu- 
ous ^etch of undergrowth, where boughs 
were interwoven and vines were twined 
and twined, but aisle upon open aisle invi' 
ting us to explore. Never was there a more 
complete surprise. 

" This," we said, 'must be the cloister 
of the lady*s-slipper. Now to discover the 
cell in which she bides I' 

It was by no means an easy task that we 
had set for ourselves, even thouj^ we had 
achieved a slight show of triumph. To the 
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n^U to the left, and immecliately before us 
the aisleways extended, leading on and on 
into the deep green gloom, lit by no ray of 
sunlight, impressing us with a sense of vaA- 
itude and unfathomableness. But doubt 
was a thing of the past Straightforward 
we haftened without hesitation, leaping 
fallen logs, avoiding hollows where the 
black earth looked suspiciously moid, peering 
this way and that ; for we knew not how 
soon we might chance upon the flower that 
' dreams in the dank woodland shade." 
Several times we were deceived by a false 
lure, hope leaping like a flame, yet never 
being wholly quenched by disappointment. 
An indescribable odor permeated the place 
— the heavy scent of decay ; and yet life 
was present in many rank forms. Luxuri- 
ant ferns grew waift high, the skunk-cab- 
bage spread its thick leaves, as ponderous 
as an elephant's ears, and the oxalis sprang, 
lush and vivid green, by the base of many 
a thickly-lichened bole. 

At lait there rose a cry, heralding 
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vidory. And, now that the firft blossom 
was found, — growing so coyly, so seques^ 
tered, in a bracken-girt depression, — how 
plentiful thereafter were the veined, oblate, 
dew-holding, golden blooms I No more had 
we to wander in that bewildering, shad- 
owy maze, expedlant, yet still ungratified ; 
for now, wherever we trod, behold before 
us the flower which is the fairies* offering I 
Have you heard the legend of the ladyV 
slipper ? In that dim time which we are 
wont to call "the long ago," when the 
Cinderella of the fays was fleeing from the 
enamoured prince, she was lured by the 
swamp-fires into the bosky marshes. A 
lurking outlaw of the nether fen chanced 
to detedt her flying f oofteps, and, reaching 
forth, laid his heavy hand upon one of 
her precious slippers. The terrified little 
lady drew out her tiny foot, and sped as 
f aA as might be on her way. Thus it came 
about that the wise pixy-dwellers in the 
underworld, knowing how hard the paths of 
life are for unprotected feet, agreed every 
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year, with the returning season of the 
maiden s loss, to hold high above the mould 
a lady*s-slipper, each hoping that the fair 
one might pass again and come once more 
unto her own. 



The Pathway Through 
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When sluggish lags my pulse, I plead 
The rigorous V^orth will rouse and blow. 
Clearing the far horizon's blur. 
Starting the rune-chant of the fir, 
tAnd bringing for mine earnest need 
The bracing tonic of the snow. 

When I incline to dreams, and fain. 
With half -shut lids, would lounge and see 
The boughs swing languorously above 
To low, thrush-litanies of Icroe, 
nAnd ripples goldenly the grain. 
The South for me I the South for me! 

When melancholy suits my mood, 
I long to list, *mid lapsing leaves, 
The misty East discourse of pain 
In its thin minor, and the rain, 
With ancient sorrowing imbued, 
{Make plaintive patter round the eaves. 

tAnd when the pilgrim [est is strong 
For brachened pathways mounting high 
Along the hill-slopes to the crest. 
Then would I have the ardent West 
Fling me his buoyant welcome song. 
Toss me his old ecstatic cry. 

So, with the veering winds that sweep 

The empyrean, I am one ; 

Feeling close kinship unto each. 

Soul-sympathies of §pirit-§peech. 

Blow they or shrill, or low, or deep. 

Across the face of God*s white sun 1 



THE PATHWAY THROUGH 
THE PINES 

HTT lies back from the shimmering ^eel- 
-^ blue of the river reaches, beyond 
the brow of a slope that lifts its hoA of 
whorled daisies to the sky. To gain it, 
you swing downward through a meadow 
that in June is lush for the mowers, where, 
over the dividing wall, wild roses clamber 
in blushing profusion. As the mountains 
throw out their advance guard of foot-hills, 
so the pine wood projects its skirmish line 
of stunted yet bristling firs. Among them, 
half hidden away, are the glossy checker- 
berry leaves, and the squawberry, scarlet 
of fruit and faintly pink of blossom, and 
likewise the blueberry, with a grapelike 
glint upon its purple beads. Unshattered 
SS\. fall about you the arrows of the sun. 
A few more fteps, and you have begun to 
tafte the spicy pungency of the pines. 
Your footfalls upon the moss, besprent with 
dry needles, have set free a waft d delici- 
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ous incense, heavy with the heat, sweet 
with an attar the Orient does not know. 
And now you have let down the bars ; 
and the pathway opens before you, clois- 
tral and inviting. From a remote glade 
comes the fluty welcome of a wood-thrush. 
A robin that has forsaken the apple-close 
for this cathedral solitude tosses a silvery 
trill to you. Innumerable shadows beckon 
and encompass and companion you, while 
boughs that a moment ago seemed inarticu- 
late begin, in soft whispers, to take you 
into their confidence. 

If ha^e held you in its clutches, the 
demon is exorcised. If trouble ^rted with 
you as fellow-footfarer, the wraith is ban- 
ished. You have won to the domain of 
long leisure and of the unheeding of any 
care. The influence of the place is as 
elusive as it is pervasive. You do not 
pause to analyze that which has enthralled 
you, however conscious you may be of 
your complete surrender. You are content 
to drift, to wind with the sinuous track out 
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and in, deeper and deeper, further and 
further, away from time and away from 
the jo^Ie of men. You have eaten of a 
harmless hasheesh, pregnant with Arca- 
dian dreams. 

In^(5tively, one connects the oak with 
Druidic worship, the elm with the graceful 
arches of mona^c aisles. But about the 
pine gather fancies multiform. Was it not 
within a cloven pine that Ariel was impris- 
oned? Is not this tree sacred to the sailor, 
a voyager over all the oceans of earth? 
The wind may love to gossip occasionally 
with other branches, but of the pine bough 
the world-wanderer is a constant lover. 
Who ever pidtured the metempsychosis of 
the beech or maple? Yet that the pine 
should be transformed into a poet is hardly 
more than the natural bound of a dream- 
er's imagination. All this will invade your 
thought when you have penetrated to the 
balsamic heart of the pine wood. 

Now to the right and to the left, before 
and behind, fetches the pensive gray- 
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green semi-gloom, pierced here and there 
by a soft shaft of gold, and harboring in 
one spot a shimmering pool of sunlight 
wherefrom a Neftor of the ioreSt towers. 
Years since the brethren of this patriarch 
faded below the weltering rim of far sea- 
horizons, and returned no more. Fittingly the 
ftately survivor ^ands apart, uncinctured by 
thicket Within its branches a multitude of 
the birds of air might shelter and not be seen. 
Beneath them a concourse might sit ; and, if 
those there come together lifted with unpre- 
judiced ears, they might hear psalms and 
sagas and an infinitude of unlettered lore. 

There is a sparsity of blossoms among 
the pines, — a ^ay bishopVcap, perhaps, 
or a tiny Bethlehem Star; but there are 
velvety beds of moss that are deeply emer- 
ald, and as yielding as ever Elndymion 
refted upon in Latmos. Yet it is not the moss 
that forms the moA beguiling couch : rather 
is it the dry pine needles that sift down 
more silently than the leaves of autumn, 
that u[^eap year after year until they be- 
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OHne a carpet of springy pile, diat crackle 
ever so faindy beneath the tread, and 
breathe forth rich odors of healing. 

Near the pathway through the pines 
flows the gurgling cryftal of a rill. It 
^eals out of the shadow, and melts away 
into the shadow again. Beneath the sun 
there would be a jubilance in the demean- 
or of this litde ^eam : here it is passive 
and shy. In its murmur there is a touch 
of the soughing and the sighing of the pines. 
Its ripples have no gleam, its pebbles no 
glint of amber light It is toned to that 
which is pure and peaceful, like all about 
it and above it. 

What does one bear away from the 
pathway through the pines ? The allaying 
of all unre^ ; a harmony of spirit that keys 
with tender chords, and is one with the 
subdued gold of the afterglow ; a lingering 
something that will unexpectedly rise in the 
memory after the lapse of many days, like 
a flower breaking into sudden bloom, deli- 
cate and solacing and fragrant. 



\ 



A Woodland Walk 



A searching wind has swept the sky. 
And blown the rutty roadway dry ; 
I sei^e my staff before the sun 
High o'er the wood his way has won. 
And set my face toward lands that lure. 
Where promise and reward are sure. 

Companions boon and blithe have I, — 

The pirouetting butterfly. 

The cricket with his reed-note thin. 

The locust with his violin. 

The vaulting grasshopper, and all 

The meadovhchoir in carnival. 

I pass where brawny toilers reap. 
Where browse the cattle, dew-lap deep 
In marish grass, whose steel-gray gloom 
Is lit by coreopsis bloom. 
Where tamaracks rise §pire on §pire. 
And every oak tree is a lyre. 

I rest in poplar shadows cool, 

I lounge beside the mirror pool 

And track the swallow up the blue ; 

I drain brimmed cups of morning-brew, — 

A draught that shames the wines of wealth,- 

The hoarded honey-dews of health. 



A WOODLAND WALK 

ONE momingtide, not many days agone, 
I sallied forth at the invitation of mine 
ancient comrade, the sun. We have ever 
been good friends, old Sol and I, for my 
natal day is not far removed from the reign 
of the dog-^ar, and I pride myself upon 
my relationship to the salamander, remote 
though it be. Above the cre^ of the hills 
shimmered the amber haze that shaded 
into delicate amethy^ where the ridges 
dipped. Not one of the four winds was 
a^. They were all holding council in 
the cave of ^Eolus. 

Every foot-farer has certain spots at 
which he muA tarry in passing, even if it 
be for the briefer space, to pay his hom- 
age of admiration. One of these, a shapely 
yet fturdy ^one bridge spanning a hiftoric 
ftream, arreted me ere I had been long in 
company with the sun. Below, the wfl- 
lows leaned in an alluring vifta. Above, 
in a placid mill-pond, the islands were 
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beginning to lose the freshness of their 
reedy green, and to take on richer tints of 
gold and reddish brown. The cat-tails 
were growing light-headed, as they are 
prone to do in autumn, and there was a 
suspicion of the same frivolity in some Staid 
milk-weed pods. 

My pathway swerved southward, skirt- 
ing the foothills, now shaded by lately 
elms, now flanked by Lombardy poplars 
that have been in exile well-nigh a century. 
The entrance to the woodland shrine of 
my pilgrimage was through a deserted 
Hesperidean garden where no dragon ( not 
even Canis Taurus ) ^ood guard over the 
crimson, russet, and yellow fruit The 
orchard occupied a spacious amphitheater 
which contracted as I advanced, and re- 
vealed at length a wooded passage-way 
into the hills, a cleft worn by the adion of 
waters in time immemorial. At the gorge 
portal I made my adieus to the sun, bid- 
ding him join me at a certain well-known 
tryfling place in the foreft*s heart I passed 
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the symmetrical linden sentinels and entered 
the beechen thicket. To the initiated, like 
myself, there was no need for an ' open 
sesame.' 

Now 1 had for companionship the mel- 
odious sing-song of the brook and the 
chorus of the innumerable insedl choir, led 
by Maestro Cricket. There were low in- 
terludes, and there was an occasional cre- 
scendo effect when the drununer partridge 
or the squirrel cymbali^ grew insistent 
There was an indefinable, subtle, languor- 
ous fragrance in the air, a scent almoA 
oriental, distilled from balsam and autum- 
nal bloom and the rich beauty of decaying 
nature. It took hold upon the rich senses 
like attar. It was pervasive and yet evas- 
ive. It brought back the jasmines of Da- 
mascus and the citrons of Bessima. It 
suggefted hydromel and the honey of Hy- 
mettus. 

Sometimes 1 followed the course of the 
brook, picking my way along slippery 
shelves of shales, or from Aepping-Aone to 
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flepping-ftone in emulation of the water 
spider. Now above me hung a great bank 
of jewel-weed, its pendulous blossoms a 
very mine of topaz, the deep maroon of 
the shale a fine foil for the dark green of 
its leaves. In contra^ to the deep verdure 
of the jewel-weed was the vernal fresh- 
ness of the colt*s-foot pads. A nature- 
lover, with an errant fancy, has dubbed 
the water-lily pad the 'frog*s footstool.' 
So the coltVfoot pad might not inaptly be 
termed the umbrella of said tromboniS. 

I had left the bed of the stream and was 
plunging hip-deep through fluffy nettle flow- 
ers and boneset bloom when 1 came sud- 
denly and unexpectedly upon the brook 
again. It was not murmuring now over a 
pebbly bottom, but brooded below me in 
a pellucid pool, above which, with flutter of 
pale blue gauze, a dragon-fly was hover- 
ing, a wanderer from the outer sun-land 
keepng a sequestered appointment Here 
was the aromatic mint in blossom, and here 
was the Solomon-seal bowing over a ftring 
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of crimson beads like mine eminence, the 
Cardinal Here, too, was a great tuft of 
gorgeous bee-balm, as vivid as a cluster of 
anemones set upon a Syrian hillside, rem- 
iniscent of sunmier, of the languid Augufi 
noons when butterflies settle in swarms on 
the fast-drying highway. Creeping among 
the moss at the verge of the pool was a 
squawbeny vine full of spicy scarlet ber- 
ries. Like tiny coals they seemed amid 
the dark green of moss and leaves. 

Presently I encountered nature*s geome- 
trician puzzling over his lines and angles, 
an agile spider who had hung his gossamer 
between two hickory saplings. A vagrant 
ray, striking down through the branches, 
fell athwart the delicate films and turned 
each into a tenuous rainbow. Through this 
prismatic magic the subtile fabric became a 
caAle in the air quite as slight as those we 
weave from the vari-colored threads of the 
imagination. For the nonce, the harmless 
spider was Sir Tyrannous keeping cruel 
ward over a beautiful (but unseen) damoseL 
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From mediaeval romance a hermit-thrush 
whirled me back to the present with his 
cool, clear note. I feared the recluse had 
fled his haunts, but there he was, as dulcetly 
tuneful as ever. His call came to me (or 
so 1 fancied) from a wild-grape labyrinth, 
then it receded to a dog-wood copse, and 
died away in a dim side glade whose glooms 
sugge^ed a myriad lovely my^eries. 

I was now hard upon the goal of my 
vagrancy, where, as 1 discovered through a 
widening vi^, the sun had outsped me, 
and was waiting to give me welcome. The 
spot was an opening, or clearing, in the 
woodland, turfed with soft, short grass, in 
the center of which lifted a massive elm, 
riven, yet SjH maje^c On all sides the 
f oreA swept abruptly upward. Never was 
there a more restful haven; never one 
more given over to the spirit of solitude. 
Tarrying therem I could say 

Here, with the sylvan quiet wrapt around me, 
I shall be one with Peace. 



On the Shady Side of the 

Woods 



«ae 



3^ow is the last sheaf harvested, and now 
A crimson fire is kindled on the bough; 
tMore ruddy grows the round cheek of the 
apple. 
More plaintive sounds the robin's matin vow. 

In amethystine ha^e the hilltops dream. 
In blazonry of gold the marshes gleam. 
And when the western sky the heaped clouds 
dapple 
The sunset writes thereon a gorgeous theme. 

The roving minstrel wind is filtering 
A mellow music from a low sweet string; 

There is no hint of gloom to dim or darken ; 
A sense of beauty breathes from everything. 

The hours in golden cadence glide along 
As though unmindful of the winter's wrong ; 
Clearly you may discern, if you but barken. 
The passing yeaf s harmonious undersong. 



ON THE SHADY SIDE 
OF THE WOODS 

WHEIN the sun has gone a-weftering 
on a hazy-hearted autumn afternoon 
the shady side of a wood offers attractions 
manifold, especially if the f oreft be set upon 
a hill-slope. With all the sweep of the coun- 
try, below and afar, shimmering in the 
heat, the diftant 'abbey arches of the 
elms,' as motionless as though carved from 
jade, around you will you be conscious of a 
reftful coolness, above you will you realize 
that the breezes are still repeating the l3rrics 
of June. Howsoever the year may fade, 
the wild hedge-rose, with its delicate, prince- 
ly crimson, yielding to the royal onpery of 
the aAer, the old min^el wind clings ( save 
at rare intervals) to his debonair melodies 
till the coming of the snow^lves. 

The landscape has begun to lose its 
monotone of green; for, although one's 
heart may go moft fondly out toward the 
season of the ripening harveft, one muft 
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confess that it lacks the soft pidturesqueness 
of early seed-time and the rich splendor of 
the days of fruitage. Every brigantine 
tree now runs up its true colors. The 
maple flies a scarlet pennon, the linden 
an amber Reamer, the beech a russet ban- 
ner. Golden tints prevail in the marshes, 
and among the silvery willows that line the 
winding ^eam an occasional sycamore bole 
is wrapped in the woodbine's climbing fire. 
To more than one observant eye the 
mullein has seemed like one of autumn's 
sentinels. With its erecft, unbending fig- 
ure, it bears a ^ong resemblance to a 
miniature soldier doing picket duty. Seen 
in a pasture below a cornfield, a number of 
scattered mullein-stalks may be taken for 
the advance guard of the army of the com. 
Strange to say, that enemy, iroSt, plays 
yaSly more havoc with the main array than 
with the sedate sentinels. The everlasting 
flower is an autumnal herald, and some- 
thing more. Its blossoms are suggestive of 
winter, in that they resemble tmy snow- 
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balls. Yet, as their name sugge^, they 
are far from being ephemeral like snow; 
and, even until the grass grows crisp and 
sere with the cold, they show their hardy 
little puffs of white juS beyond where the 
shadow of the loteSt bcSt falls. 

It is now the full song-tide of the crickets — 
those merry *fifers of the elfin men;' and 
nowhere may one barken more advan- 
tageously to their cheerful and persi^ent 
orche^ation than under a spreading beech 
at the wood-edge. Up from the aisles of 
the grass comes the burden of their ^ain, 
clearly optimise, every note of it, not easily 
translated, it may be, but filling one with a 
sense of the harmony of things. 

The shady side of the wood has other 
voices. There is the yellow-hammers 
' wild whir-oo ! ' — now ^artlingly near, 
and now retreatmg, — the confidential chat- 
ter of the squirrel discussing the que^on 
of hickory and butternut, the desirability of 
each for winter food. And then there is 
the high, rasping note of the locu% sug- 
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geftive of the tettix in Argive wheat-fields, 
of Sicilian meadows, and of Theocritus. 
To some a waft of perfume will bring back 
the paSt with painful vividness; to some, 
the ^ain of a song, or the ripple of a 
woman's lauj^ter. Other things have this 
power; nor is it always the unpleasant 
image that is repainted upon the retina. 
For one, an idler upon the wood-edge, on 
such an afternoon as has been described, a 
single bit of locuA*s violining relimned a 
golden pidlure. A grain-field appeared, 
turned by the alchemy of the sun and the 
magic of the wind into an undulating, glim- 
mering ocean of amber. Out of it rose, in 
Doric simplicity, the Plained and shattered 
columns of an ancient temple. Above 
loomed the great brown bulk of Acro- 
Corinthus; below, a sheet of flawless 
sai^)hire, slumbered the matchless Corin- 
thian Gulf; while in that grain-field it 
seemed as though every tettix in Greece 
was tuning its inArument 

With the dipping of the sun the advance 
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of die shadows can ahnoft be followed. 

Far toward the valley retreats the line of 
sunUght, pressed slowly back by the inva- 
ding shades. Through the woodland arches 
comes flooding the laA wave of day, a bil- 
low that spatters the leaves and the sward 
with crimson; then a diaphanous veil begins 
to envelope the distant hills, through which 
slowly breaks the glory of the harveft 
moon. 



A Retrosped in Winter 



Where, in the heart of the woodland. 

So long, long. 
Was shaken the shadv silence 

With song, song — 

Now, in the heart of the woodland, 

So deep, deep, 
%Are buried the rhythmic voices 

In sleep, sleep. 

Where in the heart of the woodland, 

So fair, fair, 
Was laughter of bud and blossom 

In air, air — 

Now, in the heart of the woodland. 

Doth seem, seem, 
To be only the brooding rapture 

Of dream, dream I 



A RETROSPECT IN WINTER 

A S a rule, the shut-in season of the 
-^^^ year is a time of f oreca^ and no* 
of reminiscence. The joys to be are 
more likely to beguile us than the pleasures 
gone. Yet it does not by any means fol- 
low that the backward glance will be bar- 
ren in showing us inviting viftas. As a 
proof of this assertion, I shall attempt to 
relimn a retrospedive pidure; or, rather, 
I shall invite you to put foot ynAi me upon 
the deck of the fairy barque, Fancy, and 
voyage up the ^eam of Time to a certain 
landing-place which will be marked, — 
The-Wane-of-Autumn. Bdkold, the saik 
are furled and the anchor caft I Shall we 
not adventure upon shore ? 

The scene to which I have brought you 
is not unfamiliar; for in retrospection, I 
have heard, it is the old, the often-scanned, 
the endeared, to which the eye of the mind 
reverts. There is the ever-alluring wood, 
the trees whose arms rjeach out in perpetual 
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benedidHon, the litde glades so suggestive 
of all maimer of sweet secrecies, the quiet 
copses, the long maje^c aisles. And there 
is the great hill rising behind the wood, 
expanding, Aretching away through spread- 
ing pastures and opulent meadows to the 
solitary hemlock upon its crown. 

It is high afternoon, and haile need not 
go with us ; for the sea over which we 
have tacked and veered frets not, so that 
our boat will await our return, swinging 
placidly at a calm anchorage. Moreover, 
yonder sun, benignant with its halo of 
amber autumnal haze, will be in no danger 
of plunging behind the wood. 

We will, if it please you, approach the 
foreft shelter by a well-wom footpath, 
down which we have often seen the toilers 
swinging from the upland fields in the on- 
drawing dusk of summer days. There 
has been an iconodaft abroad, but he has 
not yet spoiled the gorgeous pidure of 
autumn. His touches are to be marked, — 
dark blurs, dull gaps in vivid expanses, — 
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but the whole effed of that which we look 
upon is (or beauty. One may contemplate 
Titian tmts, hues such as Rubens used, the 
colors that Turner blended, and traces of 
the splendors that are fused in ' the saffron 
skies of Claude. * 

Nor are the softer, the simpler, the more 
humble charms wanting in this pleasant 
prospedl. The homely may-weed has not 
yet disappeared, nor the clover s cheery 
beacon-fire, nor the torch of the dande- 
lion, nor the chalice of the buttercup. Still 
the aAer swings its purple censer, and the 
violet shows ' a bright but brief renascence 
of the spring. ' Psyche hovers about in 
frail uncertainty, wavering toward the 
warm south, whither most winged things 
have flown. 

Though the foreft warblers have ceased 
their matin and vesper song, it is not so 
with the cricket-choir. Their voices are 
as blithe as they were when Sirius was 
lambent in the sultary ni{^t 'Good cheer I 
Good cheer!' they seem to say. 'We 
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will pipe (or you, play the litde lyrics of 
the joy of earth for you, if you will but 
liften, even as die tettix pq)ecl and played 
in times Theocritean on the sunny hillslopes 
of Sici(^.' Of a truth there are no min- 
ifarels more worth hearkening unto than die 
troubadours of the grass I Gay hearteners 
they are againft the requiems of the north 
in the empty twilights of die declining year. 
We have now scaled die long slope, 
come to the wood-edge, dqpped throuj^ a 
reedless swale, and gained sanctuary amid 
some beeches whose trunks display a fairer 
grouping of granite pillars dian was ever 
fashioned by the hand of man. Here, at 
our need, there is an overcaft bole for a 
seat, and a soft-whispered invitation to 
'tarry' from encompassing boughs. We 
are now to behold how leaves descend in 
dreams. Behind us is the sun, and b^ore 
us an illumined space beyond which tow- 
oring findens and maples ftand, from whose 
limbs, irregularly yet rhydimically, scraps 
of verdure are detached to eddy, spin. 
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sway, and glide earthward. Here, if any- 
where, is the pureft poetry of motion, — a 
mixture of anspestic, iambic, dactylic, and 
trochaic movement to which you may fit 
your own words. If a small breeze in-> 
vade our solitude, prefto, what a miracle 
of change I Through what translucent 
gold do the freaked bits of leafage fall I 
and, be their descent or swift or slow, it is 
adown the same shimmering atmosf^ere. 
How sublimed and exalted, too, how ideal- 
ized through this hyaline-amber, appear 
distant and detached pieces of landscape, — 
cornfields with stooks in ordered rows, lines 
of willows that cling tenaciously to their 
early-donned greenery, patches of upturned 
red loam ready for another sowing and 
reaping I 

Suddenly through our pastoral pidure, 
unannounced and uninvited, Arides an alien 
figure, — a hunter, gun a-shoulder, hound 
at heel, swinging up the hillside with die 
tread of the practised pede^an, alert, 
unconscious of aught save the immediate 
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foreground upon which his eye is set 
Whatever it might be upon another day» 
today our intereS is not with him, and he 
passes into quick oblivion. He is indeed 
to us not so much as the shadows of the 
trees upon which we now become intent 
where the sun cails them on a portion of 
the wide hilL-pa^ture beneath us. The 
sward of this pasture looks as if it might 
be a delicate web woven upon some magic 
Merlin-loom in the midmoft of fabled 
Brocdliande, whither no li^t ever pene- 
trates save that which is filtered through a 
screen of varied emerald. Hereon do the 
immaterial shadows slowly lengthen, — 
ahnoil imperceptibly, and yet surely. 

But we muft not abide too long lest a 
chill creep into the air that S6I1 holds a 
suggeftion of the isles of spice. It is well 
to go while the glamour remains. So, ho 
for the waiting boat and the tideless seal 
And now a returned mariner's reluctant 
hail, O ye inhospitable coafts of Winter I 



April and the Poets 
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Out of the dull braivn earth 

nA magic birth 1 

Where erst lay chill the clod. 

Behold the sod 1 

From the long dormant root 

Aspires the shoot; 

Swells with a tingling flood 

Each bulb and bud ; 

The erewhile songless bough 

Is lyric now: 

IVi^ardry everywhere, 

On earth, in air I 

IVhOt — who hath wrought this thing ? 

Merlin — the Spring I 



APRIL AND THE POETS 

M jlOUR of the year's twelve children, 

-*- the months, have been much be-sung 

by the makers of rhyme, — June, the 

month of the rose, October, the month of 

the sunset leaf, December, the month of the 

ingle-mirth, and April, the month of the 

burbling bud. May is by no means widi-- 

out its laureates, but her younger sifter, 

April, seems to inspire the keener lyric 

ecftasy. The volume of song addressed 

to her may not be so great but there is 

in it the note of expe(5tancy , to give to it a 

more appealing quality. It contains no 

final throb of realization, but the subtler 

thrill that accompanies the stirring of young 

desire. 

'' DAake me over. Mother April, 
When the sap begins to stir r 

is the wish diat is pulsing in our hearts, — 
the thought of renewal, of reawakening. 

The April mood is essentiaQy one of 
song, for the soul would join in die artic-- 
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ulate ousburft of bird and brook, as well as 
with the inarticulate expression of leaf and 
flower. That Chaucer felt this fine impul- 
sion, witness the beginning of the ' Canter- 
bury Tales. ' That it touched Shakespere, 
behold his 'proud-pied April' putting 'a 
spirit of youth in everything. ' All know 
the divine vibration, though to some it may 
be as faint, as evasive, as a chord respond- 
ing to fairy fingering. Common is it to 
prince and plodder ; but it is the poet who 
gives it the moSt adequate utterance, the 

trueft interpretation. 

'* To be out and away 
Through the golden day, -^ 
That is all my need!'' 

Now, indeed, for the firft time since Oc- 
tober put its mantle off are the days really 
golden ; and for what greater boon should 
one plead ? After being caged and pent, 

after being buffeted and blown, at laft we are 
'' Free as tbe wind is. 

Free as tbe sea, — Free I" 

Odier later days will yield a richer meed 

of gold, but the produdt of none will be 
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more zealously hoarded in the treasure- 
house of our affections. 

'' O to be in England, 
Now that April's there I " 

exclaims Browning. Aye, to be in any 
land where April means 'the firft-bom 
flowers and aQ things rare, ' this is to have 
quaffed deep of the nedtar of life I 

To one poet April is a 'lady of light ;' 
to anodier she is ' Iris*s daughter bom be- 
tween the storm and sun ; ' to another she 
is a queen 'in robes of beauty dressed;' 
and to Aill another she is ' the gay mother 
of the flowers.' But not to all singers 
does she show a face diat is beguiling and 
radiant One recreant bard has dared to 
flout her as ' spongy, ' — insult most lament- 
able I 'Crud' a second accuses her of 
being ; while ' waywardness, ' ' treachery ' 
and 'inconstancy' are not infrequently 
laid at her door. To a certain capricious- 
ness I fear she mv& plead guilty ; yet 

" Be ye in love with April-tide ? 
r faith, in love am IT 
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is a creed to which moA of us are willing 

to subscribe. Even though 'regret for 

buried time • • • keedier in sweet April 

wakes, ' it is also then that 

'' Tbe peach and tbe poet know 
Under tbe cbill tbe glow. 
And tbe token of golden days." 

Perchance it is the dement of promise 

that gives to 'this baby of die year*s' one 

of her moft active charms. Haply it 

would be no misnomer if we called her 

the mondi of hope. 

'' Wbat a rare, a rapturous revealing. 

When the hopes of April shall unfold !" 

is no unfamiliar cry. But let us regard 

more carefully what she offers while she is 

yet widi us radier dian turn to 

'' What tbe October of our lives will yield, 
If seeds be sown in April's fertile field.'* 

Firft, then, diere shaQ be a little chronicle 
of flowers, — 'the golden-chaliced crocus,' 
die frail ' wood-violet, ' ' die cone-beaked 
hyacinth,' and 'die proud tulip' widi its 
'flaunting cup.' Nor should we forget 
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' die pale arbutus,' ' die snowdrop's bells, ' 

and 'die dandelion's mimic sun,' aQ of 

diem 'April's gifts to April's bees.' Chief 

among the minftrels of the season are 'die 

blackbird, poet laureate to Queen Spring, ' 

' the warbling bluebird, ' and robin calling 

to brother robin from die tree-tops. 

Again the river reaches are blue, again 

die 'winds are magical,' again the sides 

lighten the land, and again, like a dreamer, 

flushed widi sleep, 'die fair earth turns her 

rosy side. ' Once more ' die garden walks 

are passional,' once more the chill gray 

rain .has become ' the silver shower, ' once 

more are 'mirdi and nefts begun.' And, 

now that the ' April vanguard ' has bugled 

up ' the laggard spring, ' each one of us is 

ready to echo the voice of die modem 

troubadour in his yearning for 'die old 

clew to foQow,' in his cry to tafte 'die 

old immortal indolence of life, ' to win 

*' The one perfect pearl of time, 
Joy and joy and joy forever 
Till the sap forgets to climb r 



Oimbing Ben Voirlich 
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CLIMBING BEN VOIRLICH 

LilOR several days we had been loiter- 
■^ ing and lazing at Inversnaid. The 
tide of travel swept by, but we did not 
feel the effect of its smaller eddy. Loch 
Lomond remained placid for us ; the Scot- 
tish sky withheld its miits» as though in fear 
of our maledictions. The silver sheen of 
the adjoining waterfall in Glen Arklet 
seemed to gather daily a new glamour 
from the sun, and sometimes we thought, 
as we watched the falling floss, that if we 
tarried long enough it would turn into a 
shower of gold. 

We often spent our mornings in the vicinity 
of Rob Roy*s cave, for whose dark and 
damp recesses we had no especial fondness 
after curiosity had once been gratified. 
The world of under-earth, when seen at 
its be^ has little attraction for mortals, 
and in Rob Roy*s cave it shows to a de- 
cided disadvantage. We found an exhilar- 
ation, however, in clambering about among 
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die huge boulders with which die slope 
above die lake is ftrewn, and in seeking 
out new points of vision, from each one of 
which unfolded an infinite variety of lake 
and mountain views. Neverdieless, after 
all our experiments, we invariably reverted 
to a tiny shingly cove, where great banks 
of soft bracken made love to the beach 
timorously, like a shy wooer. Here we 
would ftretch at full lengdi in die sun, and 
watch die ever-changmg clouds above the 
summit of Ben Voirlich, which was now 
capped widi shadow, and now agleam 
with amber rays. Though from die firft 
we had felt a fondness for that soaring 
pinnacle, it did not exert its magnetic influ- 
ence upon us ftrongly until we had Audied 
it several days. Then, suddenly, we be- 
gan to realize that we muft obey its beck- 
oning. It bade us climb, and there was 
no escaping die mandate. 

The morning on which the final com- 
mand came down to us was one of diose 
unsurpassed half-days with which nature. 
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in plty» sometimes dowers the Scottish 
highlands. Before noon we had all our 
arrangements made, and at two o'clock we 
embarked in a staunch rowboat We 
shaped our course towards Inveruglas 
Island, which lifts its rounded cap of green- 
ery not far from the opposite shore. When 
we firft dqf^)ed our oars there was scarcely 
a fifan of cloud near Ben Voirlich*s creft» 
but by the time we had beached our boat 
in a tiny bay on Inveruglas the white fore- 
runners of die storm had begun to rally. 
In the days when die highland clans mus- 
tered for war» and descended upon the 
lowlands through the pass of Beal*maha, 
diere was a ^on^^old of die MacFarlanes 
upon this craggy isle. The massive frag- 
m«its of wall diat peep from enveloping 
boughs bear witness that these clansmen 
were substantial builders, as they were, if 
tradition err not, Mrild and fearless raiders. 
By night they gathered for their reckless 
forays, and if ' MacFarlane*s lantern, ' die 
moon, shone in a clear sky at the harvest 
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season, there was anxiety among grain- 
gadierers in adjacent lowland diftridts. The 
shepherds as far as Clyde-side had keen 
ears for die war-cry of these marauders, — 
'Loch Sloy! Loch Sloy!' — which was 
the ominous herald of their comings and 
goings. 

The soudi wind was whispering its 
secrets to die reeds when we landed at 
die base of Ben Voirlich. Pathway up 
die mountain diere was none, so we were 
left to choose our own course. At firft 
die slopes were grassy, ftarred with tiny 
flowers of blue; then headier began to 
show itself, and erelong we were knee- 
deep in bracken. We were juft congrat- 
ulating ourselves upon having made a pro- 
pitious itart, when, gaining the top of a 
somewhat fteep ridge, we discovered a 
precipitous seam at our feet which sepa- 
rated the height we had juft scaled from 
die main bulk of the mountain. Downwe 
were forced to scramble, and pradicalty 
recommence die ascent 
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Though the &eecy outriders of the ftorm 
had now darker company, we allowed 
hope to lure us into the belief that it was 
not above the goal of our desire that the 
clouds had appointed a try^ With one 
or two notable exceptions we made easy 
work of our climb until we reached the 
spot where the peak proper springs sud" 
denly and sharply from Ben Voirlich*s 
shoulder. Here the heather and fern van- 
ished, save in sheltered clefts, and we 
picked our upward way along the dry bed 
of a torrent, dien by a series of shdves or 
natural ftairs, and finally, on all fours, over 
a &eep slide of loose rock-fragments, to a 
diminutive boulder-dotted plateau ]uSt be- 
low the summit While we fetched our- 
selves here for a long, reftful breadi, the 
thunder began to growl bdiind the peak. 

Although we now realized that we had 
v^itured into the very lair of the storm, we 
resolved not to be baffled of our conqueft 
of the creit, and so gathered our energies 
for a final effcMTL The wind came in pow- 
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erful putfs, smiting us as widi invisible 
goads, and we found it necessary to crouch 
as near as possible to die earth in order to 
avoid being carried bodily into space. 
Thus we reached B«i Voirlich*s crown, 
and sheltered ourselves as beft we mij^t 
in a slight depression while we looked 
down into die great gulf where lay Loch 
Sloy, over which die gray darkness of the 
tempeft brooded. The water was inky, 
save in one spot near die further shore, 
where, as fitfully as a firefly in die June 
dusk, diere wavered ever and anon a line 
of foam. The trees diat skirted die base 
of die mountain cowered as diough diey 
were human creatures smittoi widi awe. 
Ben Vane, beyond die loch, was loft in a 
blur of mist. 

Now from die heart of die cloud, and 
now from its edges, flash followed vivid 
flash. Soon, borne upon die vicious wind- 
burfts, great raindrops fell about us, and we 
knew if we tarried anodier momoit we 
should be oiveloped in a drenching down- 
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pour. Widi a simultaneous impulse we 
rose, ran a few fteps, and then stumbled, 
rolled, slid, to where, upon the edge of the 
little plateau, a gigantic boulder threw out 
a shelf like a roof. B^ieath this shelter 
we were as dry for the time being, as pro- 
tected from wind and rain, as though we 
were in the cosy hotel smoking-room at 
Inversnaid, where, I will not deny, we 
radier wished ourselves. 

Yet we were rarely recompensed both 
for paA privations and for those in ftore ; 
for while we sat likening to the roar of the 
elements about us, the lake below and to 
the south was as placid as a smile, a strik- 
ing contract to the scene we had 'pSt viewed 
upon the odier side of the peak. The re- 
mote islands were all aglow widi sunshine, 
and around B«i Lomond*s summit hung a 
halo of golden haze. Even while we 
watched, that portion of the cloud which 
blotted the blue above us parted, there was 
a sudden gleam of kindling rays, and lo, 
oi^site, from hill to hill, spanning Gloi 
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Arklet, setting diftant Loch Katrine in a 
glorious frame, arched a perfect rainbow, 
unbrokoi from end to end, brilliant in color» 
beautiful beyond words, miraculous I 

Upon our descent recoUedion bids me 
not to dweU. The bracken through which 
we must perforce plunge, knee-deep, was 
soaked; the bog-holes, which had been 
dry an hour previous, were each a-brim ; 
the shingle and lichened rock-slopes which 
had afforded reasonably sure footing were 
wet and slippery. Yet, that evening, as 
we lingered in the long, slowly-deepening 
twilight beneath the beeches by the Inver- 
snaid pier, we thought of these discomforts 
laughingly, so quickly does human nature 
rebound. As the moon rose above the 
giant shoulder of Ben Arthur (the Cob- 
bler), and lightened the purples that 
shrouded Ben Voirlich, once again in im- 
agination, as we have often since, we sat 
beneath the boulder, juA below the moun- 
tain's ftorm-swept creft, and looked into the 
edierealized distance at the lake of Bllen*s 
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Isle, slumbering in unsuDiecl sapphire under 
the arches of that marvelous bow. 



Up and Down to Aberfoyle 
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UP AND DOWN TO ABERFOYLE 

A S soon as die Aeamer touched the 
-^^^ Trossachs pier tfiere was a rush 
for seats upon the coach top. Human 
nature showed itself in the exchange of 
such amenities as nudges, pokes and 
pushes, but finally, after much diat was un- 
ceremonious and more diat was temper 
ruffling, we settled ourselves in our places. 
The spry attendants shot bags, bundles and 
portmanteaus into the capacious baggage- 
maw of the coach ; the red-coated driver 
sprang to die box and unwound his long 
whip lash ; the four horses gave a simul- 
taneous plunge, and we were otf . As we 
wound in and out, up and down, through diat 
foreft where Snowdoun*s knight loft his 
bearings in the memorable ftag hunt, frowns 
disappeared from wrinkled brows; die 
scramble from die fteamer was forgotten, 
for we could hardly preserve a studied 
gloom with ruby fox-gloves nodding to us, 
great ferns waving welcoming hands, and 
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the graceful white birches weaving aerial 
dances in our sight 

At length we bent swiftly away from 
the Callender road, and began skirting the 
upper bank of Loch Achray. The driver 
pronounced its name for us, and we tried 
vainly, in mimicry, to catch an echo of his 
delicious burr. We clattered across die 
bridge spanning Achray water, and began 
die long ascent of the fronting ridge. Huge 
Step after Step, gigantic ftair on ftair, it 
lifted summitward, and no sooner was one 
degree (as Chaucer would have it) mount- 
ed than another appeared to challenge our 
exertions. Where the soil had been cut 
away to form die highroad the black roots 
of die heather hung, snake-like, down. The 
slqpes showed every conceivable shade of 
green and gray and brown. The tones 
were, for the moft part, subdued, save 
where die heather-bells duftered diickeft. 
When these were touched by an escapng 
sun-ray there was a dash of brilliant color 
to gladden die eye. Soon receding views 
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began to open panorama-like, and jaSt be- 
fore we rounded a nose of rock, near the 
firft cre^, lochs Katrine, Achray and Ven- 
nachar spread three sheets of scintillatbg 
sOver far below. At this point, too, a 
trinity of Bens — Boi Ledi, Ben Aan and 
Ben Venue — showed envious rivalry, as 
though each was endeavoring to lift his head 
a little farther skyward than his brothers. 

Now we plunged into the wilds of the 
pass, where deep down in a wide cleft lay 
the black waters of Loch Drunkie. Our 
Jehu turned wag for the nonce, and linked 
a pun on 'whisky' to the name of the 
dark lake. Now we labored upward 
again, and coming suddenly upon a solitary 
woman, trudging valleyward with a sleep- 
ing babe clasped to her breaft, we felt 
that even in that wildeft wilderness of the 
mountain we were not far from die throb- 
bing heart of humanity. The valley of the 
Forth was soon revealed, and then the 
river itself, an umber ribbon, unwound and 
ftretched across a succession of opulent 
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meadows, while weftward die great l>ack 
of Ben Lomond loomed againft a white sl^. 
Swift and exhilarating was our descent 
into the hamlet of Aberf oyle, which neftles 
so cozily beneath the slaty fteeps of Craig 
More. To the dreamy duUness of this 
little town we gave ourselves completely 
over. Our hoSelry and the row of ftone 
villas along the river drive had the air of 
modernity; not so, however, the river 
bridge in front of our tarrying place. Its 
graceful gray arches had acquaintance 
with the ' elder years, ' and, viewed from 
whatever vantage ground, displayed the 
arc of beauty. We were glad to Uften to 
the song of die waters gliding drowsily 
under them — a song full of liquids, with 
scarcely die hiss of a sibilant 

From bold Ben Lomond, ribbed and barred^ 
From the smooth reaches of Loch Ard, 
We leap and loiter, turn and toil, 
A down the vale to Aberfqyle. 

•A mirror for each bough above, 
•A fount for fern and flower to love, 
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IVe creep and crinkle, curl and coil. 
With lilt and laugh to Aberfoyle. 

And though we fain would linger, we 
(Must hurry on to meet the sea, 
t/lndjoin in its eternal moil, 
Far, far from peace and Aherfqyle. 

Before our present era of hajte, it was 
by the old Aberfoyle bridge and the thor- 
oughfare leading to it that Glasgow trav- 
elers passed into the Highlands. Now the 
roadway is disused, save a brief ^p lead- 
ing to the site of the ancient hamlet, — 
clachan in the vernacular. The town that 
Rob Roy knew is a heap of ftones, but 
the village church, roofless and given over 
to the ivy, ftill ftands guard above its 
graves, and a venerable oak, whose top- 
moft boughs have succumbed to the winds, 
extends its one remaining branch toward 
die grass-overrun God*s acre in a kind of 
druidical benediction. 

This is the very heart of die countiy 
that is sacred to the memory of the out- 
law Macgregor. If one fare afoot in diese 
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parts there will be Rob Roy caves to in- 
vite exploration, Rob Roy wells to quoick 
the thirst, Rob Roy rocks to reveal the 
choicest bits of landscape. Elxpedancy 
will be aroused and disappointment will 
ensue if each new scene does not afford 
somediing to which it has been possible to 
Udk the name of the famous (would some 
dare say the 'infamous' ?) highlander. 
The very atmosphere may be said to reek 
with recolledions of him. The natives 
themselves are oppressed with a feeling 
that they have something to live up to. 
Make a casual inquiry of one of them, and 
joined to the answer will invariably be : 
' You know this was the spot where — ' or 
'This was the celebrated scene of — ' or 
' It was here, sir, that — ' . Imagine die 
burdoi of such a responsibility I 

By a roadway which now skirts the 
Forth, and now follows die outline of the 
base of Craig More, we sauntered, while 
the sun was yet high, toward the pass 
of Aberfoyle. Occasionally we left die 
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highway to tread the devious windings 
of a path upon the river bank, in the 
shade of oaks and alders. Whenever 
we came to an open space there was 
Ben Lomond, far in the di^Stance, a mon- 
arch among mountains wearing proudly 
his royal purple. In a field near a tiny 
hamlet at die entrance to the pass we 
found a pleasant refting-place upon the 
roots of a live oak that overhung a narrow 
mill-race. In front, half-hidden by boughs, 
was the old ftone mill ; on the slope above 
were the low gray cottages. In the back- 
ground, brown with faded heather and 
bracken, was the hill to the south of the 
pass. 

Tune slipped away as swiftly as the rip- 
ples on the dark mill-race, and soon, so it 
teemed, the laborers began trudging home- 
ward from dieir toil There was, how- 
ever, no hint as yet of twilight, and we be- 
Itirred ourselves for a ftroll through the 
pass, and a glimpse of the lower arm of 
LDch Ard. Here the shadows were 
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claiming the weftem shores for their own, 
and die paling gold upon the water was 
the signal for our dqMurture. 



At Jedburgh and Kelso 
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AT JEDBURGH AND KELSO 

f I IHE day was a holiday, and an old- 
-^ fashioned Scotch fair was in prog- 
ress at St Boswells. From all the adjoin- 
ing countryside, and from parts as far re- 
mote as Hawick, came the 'cannie' folk 
in a pushing, budding, good-natured throng. 
To escape from this impetuous tide was by 
no means an easy matter, but our freedom 
once effected, the journey to Jedburgh was 
as placid as the lower reaches of the 
Teviot where we kept them company in 
the greened of low-lying meadows. The 
town to which our pilgrimage firft led us, 
once cut no inconsiderable figure in Scot- 
tish hiitory, and we endeavored to ap- 
proach it widi a due feeling of reverence. 
Our earlieft intimation that we were in the 
vicinity of the noted burgh was the sight of 
the turrets of the prison which rise from a 
hilltop where the towers of the caftle for- 
meriy flaunted to the Ejiglish the banner of 
defiance. Soon we ftruck into the ancient 
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High Street whose narrow cross alleys^ 
diin doses, and unwontedly sombre air 
inftantly impress one that its memories, cer- 
tainly those moft cherished, are of times 
many decades removed. 

A Step from diis main thoroughfare 
down SmithV Wynd brought us to the taD, 
thidc- walled, small- windowed mansion, com- 
monly known as Queen Mary*s House. 
The building gets its name from the faA 
that here the moft unfortunate of Scotland*s 
many iH-f ated monarchs spent a consider- 
able portion of one year. The house was 
probably quite as attra<5tive then as now 
(doubtful praise indeed I), but it is hardly 
likely that its garden presented as smooth 
a ftretch of lawn, as fair an array of flow- 
ers, or as curious a colledlion of ^atuary. 
To million the name of Mary Stuart is« 
widi many, to conjure up the embodiment 
of beauty and romance, and one who w3t 
may weave a tangled web in connecftioa 

with the lovely queen and the gray old 
Jedburgh mansion^ 
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The appearance of the market-place» 
with its rampant unicorn crowning the cen- 
tral pedeftal, adds to the impression pro- 
duced by High Street. A delicate silvery 
chime in an arched bell-tower — a build- 
ing of the eighteenth century — sent forth 
its rhythmical vibrations juSt as we had 
completed our survey of the market square, 
and seemed to us like an invitation to the 
abbey. Accordkigly, while the echoes 
lingered in the vibrating bells above, we 
passed beneath the arch and entered the 
graveyard by which one approach to the 
abbey is gained. The windows and the 
doorways are, and were, the glory of Jed- 
burgh Abbey, and a fine view we had of 
&e former as we walked through the quiet 
God*s acre toward the ruin. If one may 
judge by deeds, the firit David who ruled 
over Scotland was a holy man, for he 
founded two of the moil noted religious 
houses in the kmgdom, Melrose and Jed- 
burgh. His architedts were men of no 
mean skill, and though their names are 
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loft, di^ works, fragmentary diou^^ thqr 
now are, speak volumes in dieir praise. 
Fire and the desecrating hands of the in- 
vading Elnglish despoiled Jedburgh Abbey* 
Both left sad traces that even the kindly 
offices (A time, widi its hiding mosses and 
ivy, have been unable to conceal. 

We were not left long in quietude to 
contemplate the beauties of the abbey, for 
die keeper espied us, marked us for his 
prey, and descended iqx>n us forthwith. 
At firft we thought him one of the ordinaiy 
species — garrulous, his lesson learned by 
rote, eager for his fee. He proved a 
moft agreeable surprise, and we lingered 
to talk with him with real pleasure. We 
susped that he knows how to flavor the 
salad of entertainment which he offers to 
his various visitors widi the smooth oil of 
flattery, yet on the whole we had no reasoa 
to queftion his sincerity. ' This, ' he said, 
as we accompanied him from point to 
point, ' and this, I do not show to every 
one.' How delicate the compliment I It 
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is not disagreeable to feel that you are look- 
ing upon something not viewed by the 
ordinary touri^ even though you do not 
care very much for the sij^t In his flower 
garden, which occupies the site of the an- 
cient doiders, our cicerone was moSt thor- 
oughly himself. He appeared to think it 
his duty to endeavor to impress upon us the 
beauty of the design of two certain door- 
ways, one of which has been reftored, but 
having done this it was with manif eft pride 
and pleasure that he turned to his roses 
and pansies and sweet-william. Our admi- 
ration of his garden led him further to un- 
bosom himself. The abbey was wholly 
forgotten in his flowers. He pressed upon 
us a great handful of splendid roses, but it 
was not evident that we had entirely cap- 
tured his heart till he cut from a towering 
ftalk a large thorny Scotch thiftle, an em- 
barassing benefadtion, yet one which we 
could hardly refuse. Later we discovered 
that he was the local poet, and had * em- 
balmed (we quote him literally) many a 
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legend of the region in song. ' Left we 
blur what is intended as a pleasant pidure, 
no excerpt from his verses shall be made. 
The fragrance of his roses is a grateful 
memory, and we would treasure the recol- 
ledtion of these blossoms rather than those 
of his rhymes. 

In the days of the Davids and Alexan- 
ders, Jedburgh was a favorite residence of 
royalty. It was the scene of one kingly 
marriage, and here one Scotch monarch 
saw the wane of his laft day on earth. The 
burghers of the town were ever ready to 
go forth againft the English, and the citi- 
zens of today take a pardonable pride in 
preserving two pennons captured by their 
anceftors on the fields of Bannockbum and 
Killiecrankie. Though defeated, the Jed- 
burghite had plenty of rebounding vitality. 
He was ever prepared to seize his ' Jethart 
staff * for another trial at arms. The law 
of the middle ages had a contribution from 
this fturdy border borough in what was 
known as * Jethart juftice. ' Thisconsifted 
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in hanging die suspeded offender upon the 
nearer convenient limb, and holding his 
trial afterward. 

Wandering about the ftreets of die pres- 
ent, one would hardly dream that they 
were once so a^ with adivity in the fierce 
romantic life of days mediaeval, with its 
wide contra^ of splendor and squalor. In 
Scottish history we read of numberless 
feuds and tragedies, and trace records 
written in blood upon every page we turn. 
How much the low were involved with the 
high it is not possible to say, but we have 
a feeling that there was less misery among 
the common people than in many other 
countries, for moSt of them were thrifty 
and hardy and induilrious, and, withal, in- 
tensely patriotic. 

Few towns are so favored in their situ- 
ation as is Kelso, and it well bears out its 
reputation of being the moSt attractive vil- 
lage in the Scotland of today. Not only 
does it plume itself upon its site, but it also 
glories in the f adt that Scott here had some 
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portion of his early education, while from a 
Kelso press was issued the work that firft 
gave Sir Walter (plain Mr. Scott dien) an 
acknowledged literary position. Kelso 
fiands jaSt below the confluence of the 
Teviot and the Tweed, and as we came 
down the hill which lies opposite and to the 
south, river and town were suddenly re- 
vealed to us on rounding a bend in the 
wide highway. Bright, clean roofs and 
shining chimney-pots rose above the tower- 
ing trees, and higher StiSi lifted the ruined 
tower of the Abbey. The weftward view 
from the bridge held us not a few moments, 
so charming was it, with undulating mead- 
ows and lawns reaching, in the far di^Stance, 
to the Tudor ftateliness of Floors Caftle. 
Like Jedburgh, Kelso suffered severely 
in the ancient struggles between Elngland 
and Scotland, but in those unsettled times 
it was overshadowed in importance by 
Roxburgh, closely adjoining, where there 
was a massive ca^e, renowned both as a 
royal palace and as a national fortress. 
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Kelso has outKved its once more important 
neighbor, and while Roxburgh Ca^ is a 
mound whereon have grown the taD trees 
of die foreft, Kelso Abbey Aill, at \eaSt in 
party holds its place among things visible 
and not merely traditional. But diis im- 
posing fragment is virtual^ all that remains 
of old Kelso» for the town itself, with its 
outlying villas and gardens, belongs dis- 
tinctly to the present centuiy. Even the 
abbey itself is so closely surrounded by 
buildings intensely modem that much of the 
otherwise fine effedt is loft. Juft as we 
began to feel that we were getting into the 
spirit to appreciate fully the four pointed 
arches of the central tower, a smart drag 
bore down upon us and drove us from our 
point of view. We retreated to a shop 
doorway that we might peacefully examine 
two circular wmdows, which are held by 
many to be marvels of grace. Again we 
were diwarted, for out rushed the shop- 
keeper, and insifted on showing us photo- 
graphs of all places and objeds we had 
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laid ^es upon* We were juft getting our 
jarred nerves composed in contemplating a 
fragment of the choir, when a bevy of boys 
in a schooDiouse close at hand set up such 
a discordant wail of song that in sheer 
desperation we sought refuge, relief, solace, 
in the deserted dining-room of the Cross 
Keys Hotel and a too-long-poftponed 
luncheon* 
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DRIVING TO STONEHENGE 

"VV7"E ^ruck onto the wide main road 
^ at a deep-bayed inn, Juft be- 
yond, two ftately cedars of Lebanon spread 
nmbrella-like above a trim lawn. Wha 
we had passed these reminders of Syrian 
mountains and of the Temple of the great 
Solomon, we found ourselves facing die 
tree-tufted mound upon which once ftood 
old Sarum, die fortified camp of die Ro- 
mans, die entrenched town of die Saxons, 
the cathedral city of die early Norman oc- 
cupation. At a single ftep we had 1^ 
modem Salisbury and die present, and 
taken a deep plunge into die paft. Ejre- 
long our excursion was to lead us into Aill 
remoter times. 

Double rings or terraces girdle die hill 
of old Sarum, which ftands out a central 
figure in the landscape for many miles in 
die jJeasant Avon valley. We were now 
approaching die edge of Salisbury plain, to 
which the ground rises in a series of long 
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slopes. Presently die hedgerows ceased, 
and the land swept away in great green 
and yellow billows to wood-capped crefts 
on a very diftant horizon. Near at hand 
flocks of sheep were grazing. In another 
field rye was being harveAed ; and in S^ 
another, where large turnips flourished in 
orderly rows, a grave assembly of rooks 
had gadiered. We diought it the largeft 
convocation in clerical black we had ever 
looked upon. 

Above us a gray sky brooded, and, in 
spite of the evident signs of cultivation on 
every hand, die general etfedt of the scene 
was dreary and desolate. An occasional 
wreadi of mi^ chill widi die breadi of die 
north, swooped down upon us, and gave 
us a iaSte of die atmospheric conditions at 
a more inclement season. Lines of Hve 
oaks here and diere broke die undulating 
monotony, and appeared to ftalk along to- 
ward some adjoining sunmiit, like Macduff*s 
soldiers, Bimam wood marching on Dun- 
sinane. In some fields, newly ploughed* 
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the bits of chalk, turned up with the shallow 
soil, gave the land the appearance of hav- 
ing been sown with lumps of grimy ice. 
Solitary white finger-po^s at the jundture 
of by-roads with the main artery of travel 
didtated di^ances with mute gravity. There 
were flowers everywhere — delicate blue- 
bells, sprays of wild convolvulus, patches of 
purple vetch and a veritable army of scar- 
let poppies. They ran like waves of fire 
through the rye, and dotted dieir tiny 
torches by the wayside, beacon lights for 
the wandering fairies. 

Our Sturdy white pony had plodded 
patiently and bravely onward, and now 
that the higheft point in the plain had been 
passed, and a somewhat ^eep decUvity 
bent suddenly before him, he gave his in- 
telligent head a wag, a Httle shiver of antic- 
ipation ran along his cropped mane, and 
downward he gleefully whirled us. A 
clump of crimson flowers againS die dull 
white of a chalk cliff caught our eyes for a 
moment as we bowled by, and lo, we 
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were in the outskirts of Amesburyl If 
pony had expeded to be reAed and fed he 
was doomed to disappointmait» for die duft 
of this hiftoric Htde hamlet was soon shaken 
from his hoofs. Our glimpse of Amesbuiy 
was wholly satisfactory, for we bdield die 
ancient and die modem moft noveDy blend- 
ed. Not only were die houses and bams 
diatched» but die high gardoi walls as well 
The oitire hamlet wore a decorous head- 
dress of ftraw. So much for die antique, 
diough much more might be said of die 
gables and die latticed windows. The 
spirit of today made itself manifeft in a 
glaring sign diat greeted us widi fiartling 
suddenness from die enclosure wall of one 
who had evidendy sold his birthright for 
die elusive chime of a few silver pieces in 
his palm. The inscription read dius : 

VENUS 

— Saves Rubbing — 
SOAP 

Tradition affirms diat one of die earlieft 
monafteries founded in Great Britain was 
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situated at Amesbury, and later a convent 
was here e^ablished. Was it not among die 
nuns of Amesbury diat Queen Guinevere 
found refuge after those sad evoits which 
led to die undoing of ' die Table Round } ' 
When, in die la^ century, die Duke of 
Queensbury owned a residence upon die 
old sacred eftates. Gay, die moft genial 
and likewise die moft improvident of all die 
eighteenth century poets, was die noble- 
man*s frequent gueft. But we muft not 
pause to cull further from the pages of his- 
tory or romance. 

After crossing the clear waters of die 
Avon we 1^ die valley by a long rise of 
road and emerged again upon die open 
moon It was juft as we passed die laft 
veftige of habitation — a wall widi trees 
overhanging — diat we had our fir^ view 
of Stondienge. Into die dull gray back- 
ground of sl^, and die equally dull green 
of the moor, die massive pillars of sand- 
stone seaned to sink and lose dieir gran- 
deur and significance. It was not until we 
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q)proached them that they ftood forth with 
something like maje^, and not until we 
walked among them that we hilly realized 
their magnitude. Thai it was as diough 
we had been suddenly put down in a 
graveyard of die Titans. Though the 
Druids and their worship are by no means 
so far removed from us as the giants of die 
Greek myth, their cuftoms and their rites 
have a greater remotoiess. 

In such a spot as Stondienge conjecture 
is natural^ busy, but the multitudinous con- 
jedtures of the wise^ brains have elucidated 
but little in regard to the quarry whence 
were taken these almoft cydopean pillars 
and the means by which they were con- 
veyed to dieir present re^g-place. That 
the site was formerly a temple of worship 
there is litde doubt, for the druidic circles 
are readily traced. Much more may easily 
be imagined. Common acceptance has 
fixed upon an altar ftone, and also upon a 
ftone of sacrifice, the latter being buried 
flat in die earth at some diftance from die 
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perpendicular columns. What an impres- 
sive scene muil a sunrise be in this wild, 
treeless spot ! When the sun ftands clearly 
revealed above the horizon on die longeA 
day of the year, its slant rays, flashing 
over the top of the solitary pillar several 
hundred feet from die broken circles, fall 
simultaneously upon the altar and the stone 
of sacrifice. Had this some my^c mean- 
ing, and was this hour weighty with por- 
tents to those who worshiped here of old } 
Very Utde they dreamed, as they chanted 
their andiems to the ' eye of day, ' of die 
faith that should supplant theirs, and raise 
die aerial spire that, nine miles distant, lifts 
above the moorland its Gothic needle to 
die heavens! Stonehenge is one of the 
wonder-evoking, awe-inspiring places of 
earth where we sean to touch — and yet 
how diftandy! — our human brethren of 
times that, in a sense, antedate history. 

Whoi weirdie ' immemorial columns ' 
we faced a chilly wind that swept eerily 
across the waAe of moor. Dotted along 
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die undulating diftance were dismal bar- 
rows in which rabbits burrow, finding 
comfortable, if not die lighteft, lodgings 
amid die duft of those who possessed die 
land before die Roman, widi his all- 
vanquishing legions, came. Our path led 
us across the springing turf between two 
of diese places of sepulchre. Then we 
wound down between newly planted groves 
of fir trees, and finally emerged among the 
haunts of modem moi at a thickly-thatched 
f armftead. We were now near the Avon, 
in whose company we presendy found our- 
selves, and along whose banks, paft bee- 
farms and dozy hamlets, we woided leis- 
urely Salisbury-ward. 

There were tiny garden and orchard 
closes on die hillside and by die river; 
there were quaint litde churches in die lov- 
ing embrace of die ivy ; there were vener- 
able mills diat looked as diough diey had 
ground grain for every generation since die 
Conqueror; and there were lately old 
mansions half-hidden in wide parks, Heale 
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House among diem, where Charles II was 
(or a time concealed after the flower of his 
hopes was ground into die duft at the disas- 
trous battle of Worcester. Truly, a mem- 
orable vale this I for a litde farther to die 
soudi is die spot which Richard-of-lhe- 
Lion- Heart made, by public decree, one 
of the five localities in the kingdom for 
holding tournaments. Here, seven centuries 
ago, met all of the braveft kinghts of southern 
Ejigland, die flower of that chivalry called 
into being by the crusades, to contend in 
die lifts for die favors of those beauties 
who graced the toum^ with their presence. 
The grave Druids of Stonehenge, die 
valiant Romans and Sturdy Saxons of old 
Sarum, the Norman crusaders who tilted 
on die field of die tournament — all are but 
faded pidures on die canvas of the paft, 
yet how easily may diey be relinmed if one 
will but drive from the Sarum of today 
across die wide reaches of die Salisbury 
Plain and return by the pleasant paftures 
and villages of the Avon Valley I 
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A GLIMPSE OF HERRICK^S 

DEVON 

/^^N the following day diere was to be 
^^ a regatta upon die Dart; and our 
mo^ honeyed persuasion would procure for 
us no lodgings in Totnes, that fteep-^eeted, 
romantic Httle Devon town. No choice 
was 1^ us but to shake the du^ of the 
place (mud, to be stridtly literal, for there 
had been a drench of rain in die gray 
dawn) from off our feet ; and this we pro- 
ceeded to do as soon as die Great Weftem 
Railway would permit If die lower wind- 
ings of the river Dart were picSturesque, seen 
from die deck of die swift Dartmoudi 
packet, die upper reaches of die ^eam 
were no less so, viewed from die windows 
of die accommodating and leisurely train. 
Shady pools were sugge^ve of shy trout 
and grayling, in lush pastures sleek herds 
grazed, and noble woodlands offered die 
secured and moft secluded shelter for hare 
and woodcocL As we fared north and 
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weft, die countryside grew quiet almoft to 
loneliness. It was seldom that we caught so 
much as a glimpse either of sombre-walled 
cottage or of gabled manor-house. Not a 
wayfarer appeared upon the hedge-lined 
highways. 

But lack of humanity en route was am- 
ply compensated for when we alighted upon 
the platform at induftrious Buckfaftleigh. 
Never was mortal kind more in evidence 
dian in the person of die corpulent Nation- 
mafter. His self-complacency was prodig- 
ious ; his air of importance, colossal With 
every Step — and he took many diat were 
wholly unnecessaiy — he seemed to expand 
in all directions. He would have been 
superb as a traveling showman, a fakir at 
a fair, a drum-major. It is to be doubted 
if die chief-official in die moft crowded 
ftation in London makes one-quarter of die 
to-do over die arrival of a packed e]q>ress 
diat diis Buckfaideigh factotum cKsplayed 
over die coming and going of our insignifi- 
cant, toy-like, local train. If we lingered 
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to watch him in the exercise of his exag- 
gerated duties, pray pardon us this uninten- 
tional negledt of you, good Ma^er Robert 
Herrick! 

The uniform slaty soberness of Buck- 
faftleigh, set in a dip of the verdant hills, 
was depressing; and we made ha^e to 
inquire the road to our Mecca, Dean Prior, 
or Priory. The native whom we ques- 
tioned was civil enough, but his countenance 
was as unexpressive as the gray walls of 
the shops and houses of the town of his 
abiding. Presently there sauntered along 
an urbane, dapper little man, swinging a 
riding-crop. He cocked an inquisitive eye 
at us, and noting that we were Grangers, 
ventured graciously to suggeft that there 
were carriages for hire ju^ around the 
comer. We thanked him for his courtesy, 
told him in return that we prided ourselves 
on our pedestrian accomplishments, ex- 
changed smiles and bows, and proceeded. 
After we had won beyond the confines of 
the town, we suddenly recalled that we had 
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somewhere read of a church concerning 
which Buckfaftleigh boasts. So we wheeled 
about for a look at it, perched upon an 
overtopping eminence. One of those busy 
legends wont to attach themselves to ob^ 
je<fls of antiquity relates of this sacred edi- 
fice that it was thus placed aloft diat it 
might be out of the devil*s reach ; for, when 
the builders attempted to raise holy walls 
on lower ground, die aforesaid prince of 
evil spirits had an annoying habit of re- 
moving by night all die Stones which the 
hard-toiling masons laid by day. 

As we ftrode forward, die breeze blew 
crisp and fresh in our faces, tearing the 
tumbled white and dun vapors of die sky, 
and letting through litde Strips of blue. To 
die right and to the left swept green and 
grove-dotted uplands. Below us brawled 
Dean Burn, that dances down from die 
hills in a series of foamy cascades. It was 
the very quintessence of ruraldom, sparsely 
setded, aknoft wild, breathing solitude, — 
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what Herrick, in one of his homesick 
moods, called 

'*This dull Devonshire" 

And yet it was the land 

...**of brooks, of blossoms, birds, and bowers 

Of May-poles, hoch-<arts, wassails, wakes, 
Of bridegrooms, brides, and of their bridal 
cakes. '* 

Sorely discontented here at the outset, the 
poet afterward sang of die peaceful round 
of his exigence, — ' O happy life I ' Though 
delighted to return to London, when he was 
summarily dispossessed of his paftorate by 
the Puritans, it was with sighs and longing 
diat later he reverted to the spot diat he had 
erewhile execrated. Very happy he was 
to tread again the rocky ways of Dean 
Bum when the second Charles was trium- 
phant)^ eftablished upon die throne of his 
fadiers. It is not di£Gkailt, however, to 
understand Herrick*s discontent and rebel- 
lion of spirit on firft commg to this lonely 
hill-country. What a change from the 
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schola^c walks beside the Cam, from die 
bu^e of Cheapside and die roar of Fleet 
Street, from the excitement and thrill of a 
fir^ performance at the popular theatre on 
die Bankside, from sitting at die feet of Ben 
Jonson as one of his chosen sons, from the 
companionship of Randolph and Selden, of 
Elndymion Porter and Henry Lawes, from 

. . . " those lyric feasts 
OAade at the Sun, 
The Dog, the Triple Tun," 

where the sparkling flow of wit 

" Outdid the meat, outdid the frolic wine f" 

We had trudged a mile along the half- 
dried highway, enclosed alternately by even 
walls of dark ftone and clipped hedges of 
hawthorn, when we came to the haggling 
hamlet of Dean Priory, with its single- 
ftoried, thatched, and white-washed cot- 
tages. The door of one was ajar, and 
we had a momentary glance at a deal floor, 
and at quaint and immaculate blue crock- 
ery ranged upright upon double rows of 
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shelves. In these very cottages, or their 
ante-types, once dwelt a part of Herrick*s 
parishioners whom he was wont to char- 
acterize as a ' rocky generation. ' At the 
manor-house of Dean Court, tree-hidden 
upon an adjacent cross-road, with his 
hospitable nei^bor. Sir John Giles, the 
poet spent many a merry evening. How 
often had he passed to and fro over this 
very ground, his twinkling, quizzical eyes 
alert to observe some new beauty in 
wood and field, some unnoted fairness in 
a ru^c Julia*s or Sylvia*s face, some un- 
couth peculiarity in a yokeFs form or 
feature or speech upon which to build an 
epigram ! A ^ange parson, this Elnglish 
Anacreon, with his praise of sack and his 
frank delight in the lore of lovers ! Yet 
he may have been none the worse as a 
preacher and as a miniver to those in 
trouble for all his laudation of Bacchus, 
and his hymning of the graces of innumer- 
able imaginary loves. 

The church and the vicarage of Dean 
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Priory are situated a mile beyond the ham* 
let proper. As we approached diem, we 
entered a rustling nave of elms and beeches. 
The little church widi its abutting tower 
wears upon its exterior die gray solemnity 
of age, but the vicarage has been modern- 
ized both without and within. They Stand 
upon a gende slope above die road, while 
opposite is a large farmftead widi extensive 
thatched out-buildings encompassed by a 
high ftone barrier. Between the church 
and the vicarage is a small, carefully kept 
God*s acre. The open gateway invited 
us to enter. We found a mossy bank in 
the now wanly diining sun, spread our 
traveling rug, and gave ourselves over to a 
silent contemplation of die scene. Save 
for an unusual sombreness, it was not un- 
like that afforded by many anodier Elnglish 
rural graveyard. The church, undraped 
by die kmdiy ivy, seemed Puritanically 
item. It was difficult to associate it with 
die genial poet who sang, 
*' How roses first came red, and lilies white J*^ 
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We heard no bird-song, no gende cricket- 
harmony ; nor wsis diere aught to inspire 
in the field of vision upon any side 
" The boly incantation of a verse/' 

unless, indeed, one most funereal. Led by 
our surroundings into a somewhat elegiac 
mood, it was fitting, perhaps, diat our eyes 
^ould fall upon a neighboring tombftone, 
whereupon a careful carver had graven 
<leeply : — 

CHARLOTTE, 

DAUGHTER OF THOMAS AND SARAH FOALB. 

n^ear parents now do not lament ; 

(My irksome days on earth are spent. 

Medical aid was all in vain ; 

I hope for my eternal gain. 

My tombstone here you chance to spy /— 

The question is— now where ami? 

We had a shrewd suspicion that the author 
of this threnody was not familiar with his 
HerricL 

The interior of die church has been so 
markedly renewed diat it did not interefi 
us gready, diough diere was food for 
diout^t, (if not for , amusement I ) in a 
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framed printed li^, hung near the veAibule, 
of those whom a man may not marry. It 
caused us to wonder if the male parishion- 
ers of Dean Priory — the poet*s 'rocky- 
generation ' — were in the habit of falling in 
love with their grandmothers and great- 
aunts. A block of polished marble let into 
the north wall of the church, and bearing 
upon a brass plate an extended inscription, 
shows that William Perry Herrick, of Beau 
Manor Park, Leice^ershire, has not been 
negle(5tful of the memory of his kinsman» 
the author of the ' Hesperides. ' 

A prim maid admitted us to the low- 
ceilinged drawing-room of the vicarage; 
and shortly the wife of the present incum- 
bent of the ' living ' came in from among her 
roses with a pleasant smile of greeting, 
regretting that her husband (who, she said, 
was much more deeply versed in Herrick 
traditions than herself) was absent at a 
funeral. Of the former vicarage the foun- 
dation walls of the lower portion — diat 
which ^ands upon.a level with the high- 
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way — alone remain. While the glance 
that was permitted us into the domain of 
pots and pans, the only room not wholly 
remodelled, served to bring us into no 
closer touch with the poet, we did gain, 
through this momentary privilege, a clearer 
conception of the homely housewife ' Mis- 
tress Prue,' who tended her ma^er so 
faithfully during his declining years. Here 
die ' green-eyed kitling ' mewed and 
capered ; and here the pet pig was ad- 
mitted which, old-maid gossip avers, Her- 
rick taught to drink from a tankard ; and, 
moreover, in some rehabited nook above 
the poet was wont to mend his quills and 
' rehearse a lyric verse, ' or sit and dream 
of those halcyon days when, upon die 
waters of ' silver-footed Thamasis, ' he was 
accu^omed to ' disport ' at 

^'T^cbmond, Kingston, and [a/] Hampton 
Court," 

or call back that memorable night at the 
'spacious theatre,' when he heard Ben 
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Jonsons unequalled play, ' The Alchemift * 

jeered at and hissed. 

Where Herrick*s bod^ lies is a matter 

of considerable doubt, whether in the 

chancel of die church near diat of his 

whilom hoft and friend. Sir John Giles, or 

in die churchyard, not far from die entrance 

to die winding flairway which ascends die 

tower. Litde enough does it matter. 

What if diere be no monument set above 

his head I His prophecy is fulfilled. ' His 

poetry' is 'his pillar' diat 

" never shall 
Tiecline or waste at all; *' 

and we have no cause to disbelieve die line 

with which die ' Hesperides ' closes, — 

"Jocund his muse was; but bis life was> 
cbaste." 
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A NOOK IN NORTHWESTERN 
CORNWALL 

TF the ramparts of ' many-towered Cam- 
-^ elot ' ever had tangible adtuality, and 
were not evolved, together with the reft of 
the Arthurian legend, from ' the dim diftant 
land of dreams, ' they certainly have faded 
deep into die mifts which envelop that part 
of the ocean of time we call the paft. Yet 
Camelot is a name to conjure with, and so 
when we put foot upon the earth of Cam- 
elford, which, good authorities aver^ is the 
same earth whereon ftood die capital of 
that king who was the flower of Britain's 
knightliness, we naturally looked for some 
token that should bring before die eager 
imagination a pidture of ' the Table 
Round. ' It is an observation, worthy of 
repetition, diat those who cherish illusions 
had beft abide hard by their own hearth- 
ftones, for there only are dieir illusions 
safe. It had never occurred to us that 
anything in any way connedted widi Cam- 
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elot could be otherwise than romantic 
We were prepared to encounter a Sir 
Galahad in the firft horsemen, a Garedi in 
the firft foot- weary wayfarer. That gloomy 
sides could have part or parcel in die 
scenic properties of die region wherein the 
notable spot was set was a thing beyond 
our remote^ consideration. Yet die heav- 
ens that hung above Camelford on our 
arrival were an unbroken blur of gray. 
The prospedt from die coach-top was 
dolorous beyond words. Over die vaft 
undulating moors swept a bitter sea-wind 
out of the we^ now in gufts laden with 
drenching spray, now in a deady surge 
heavy with chilling wiSt. And it was in 
die very teeth of this pitiless blait diat we 
mu^ ride for mile on dreary mile. 

The unconcerned and quiescent manner 
in which die four coach-horses went about 
dieir uncomfortable task afForded us a good 
example of patience. But patience on a 
coach-top in die face of a buffeting wind, 
widi a fteady rivulet from your hat-brim 
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giving you die sensation diat you are be- 
coming permanently cross-eyed, is a virtue 
diat the meekeft of die saints might find it 
difficult to pradtice. We had not even die 
consolation of being able to grumble, for the 
driver s back, slimy and huge and black in 
its envelope of rubber, seemed to command 
silence, and our companion looked like a 
grizzled veteran of wars and hurricanes to 
whom this was scarcely a bagatelle. So 
we shrank as far into our coverings as our 
too unshrinkable flesh would allow, and 
railed inwardly at ' Lady Fortune. ' 

The highway cuts its course across die 
moors considerably below the level of die 
ftubble fields, so diat die pedestrian's hori- 
zon is likely to be limited. Thick hedges 
line die road much of die distance, and 
where these are lacking turfed onbank- 
ments are equally obftrudive. The foot- 
f arer, dieref ore, like one walking in a maze, 
is conftandy wondering what each new 
turn will reveal Generally his onty re- 
ward is the same monotonous green bound- 
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ary to his vision ; and even from our poft 
of observation there sealed to be little to 
arre^ the eye. In all the great sweep of 
land around us, billow succeeding billow in 
every direction, there was scarcely a visible 
habitation. Here and there a dip sheltered 
a thatched cottage, and occasionally a 
farm-house showed its dreary slate-colored 
walls. Not a tree worthy of the name 
upraised its head. A few stunted thorns 
and oaks, leaning toward the eaSt at a 
painful angle, kept up a ceaseless ftruggle 
for exigence with the wind. One could 
but pity so brave and withal so useless a 
fight for recognition in the arboreal world. 
The flowers appeared to have better 
chance for life. There were innumerable 
^r-like yellow blossoms by the wayside, 
and upon the slope of the embankment in 
many places the slender towers of the fox- 
glove lifted their swaying ruby bells. 

We at length came to a fork in the 
highroad, and to a guide poA which bore 
upon one side this legend : 

»* TO TINTAGEL. 
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Roused by a realization of the proximity of 
this old ^onghold of the Cornish kings, all 
the fateful passionate Story of Tri^am and 
Iseult leaped into memory with a new 
vividness ; and the tradition of King Mark's 
moody mien seemed quite in keeping with 
the aspedt of this comer of his whilom 
domain. 

Not long after we left the parting of the 
ways the land began to slope toward the 
weit, gradually at fir^, but soon with con- 
siderable abruptness. Then suddenly 
through a rift, below and diredtly in front 
of us, shone for an infant an angry and 
foam-ridged reach of sea. It was like a 
magic-lantern view which the exhibitor 
thrums for a brief space before the eager 
spedtators, and then withdraws ere they 
have been able to catch more than its 
bareA outlines. Now by a wide bend we 
began descending rapidly into a wooded 
valley. Where we crossed the depression 
at the head of a ravine the ioreSt was as 
darkly my^erious and full of shifting glooms 
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as die ieAAed wood of Brocdiande. We 
looked in vain for a ruSic MerHn. If die 
leafy aisleways ever held such an one, some 
latter-day Vivian had caft over him a spdl 
as fatal as die Vivian of yore direw about 
his wizard progenitor. 

Skirting the ravine, which dipped sharp- 
ly, we whirled into upper Boscaftle. There 
were curious eyes in the cottage windows, 
and a few gaping townspeople gazed from 
the roadside. We caught a glimpse of an 
unattradtive inn for sea-going folk perched 
high above die thoroughfare. Litde lanes 
plunged hither and thidier widi unnecessary 
precipitancy. The place was full of elbows 
and angles, and diere was a soaked, be- 
draggled air about everything diat was sorely 
disheartening. Not a cur in the ftreet had 
spirit enough for a greeting baik. With 
all brakes on we spun down a final decliv- 
ity where miniature villas, widi dieir tiny 
improvised gardens clung goat-like to the 
pitch of the hillside, and drew up with the 
cujtomary flourish in front of a rambling 
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hotel» die Wellington. On the left was a 
Strip of lawn widi shell-set flower beds, and 
beyond, in die immediate foreground, was 
a moss-grown wheel over which the water 
poured, and by die side of which a tree 
drooped as weepingly as iipon the canvas 
of a mournfully-minded landscape-painter. 
This scene, together widi a few fishermen s 
houses, was our allotted prospedt. A 
ftf aggler would occasionally stumble harbor- 
ward through die mud and mift, and dioi 
die oudook would again be bare of human 
intereft. 

At \a& die pall lifted and we ventured 
out for a view of die harbor. Of die sea 
there was no sign save a di^ant, muffled 
roar. A promontory, die Fox's Head, 
shut it from sight The tide was at ebb, 
and the shipping, a schooner and a few 
sloops, lay high upon a ftone basin. Near 
a ftout jetty, which also served as a kind 
of breakwater, Stood a few dingy war^ 
houses. We crossed a ftream issuing from 
a lateral valley, and took a path leading 
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upward to a row of villas (so-called by 
courtesy) overlooking die harbor. It was 
a fair vantage ground, but so rudely were 
we smitten by die flaws diat not until sun- 
down did we succeed in winning our way 
to die Fox*s Head. Juft b^ond die villas 
we crossed a slope radiant with royal bdl- 
headier, that q>read in a wave of purple 
to die base of an impending crag. The 
tortuous mouth of die harbor was now 
revealed, a narrow opening in die rugged 
coait wall, through which die waves beat 
with a white fury. There was one spot at 
die foot of die opposite ditf where die 
rollers kept up an incessant attack on die 
rock-baftion, sending troop after troop of 
dieir spray-squadrons to be dashed back 
in floss from die unyielding adamant Far 
above, looking seaward, was a gray 
beacon-tower. If one followed the padiway 
climbing to it several miles furdier along 
die brow of die shore, Tintagel might 
be gamed, a tiresome undertaking at beft, 
and a perilous pilgrimage on such a day. 
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Though the might of the wind had failed 
widi die going down of die sun we could 
see by the driving movemoit of die wrack 
overhead that diere was anydiing but calm 
in the heavens, and when we ftood full 
upcm die Fox's Head we were glad to 
avail ourselves of a nook diat offered 
shelter. Here we crouched, widi the 
coarse sea-moss for a cushion, and gazed 
into die weA, not with longing and anguish 
because one beloved sail came not home, 
as many and many an one has done from 
this wild, crag-bound coaA, but marveling 
at die dark passion of die sl^ and die 
awful wrath of the sea. Below, direAly 
in front of the harbor oitrance, widi but a 
narrow channel between it and die shore, 
a huge rock showed its black fang. Here 
die breakers held ceaseless riot, seedling 
and frothing in their madness. Vainly did 
we scan the horizon for a sign of life. 
There was not a bark on all the raging 
expanse. The undaunted seagulls were 
die only visible mariners. 
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Yet Boscaftle has its golden and sap* 
phire moods in contraft to all this dreariness 
and dolor; days when die blare of the 
merry coaching horn is heard in the ftreets, 
when the sketchers sit in the sun before die 
andoit water-wheel, when die roses red- 
den with die joy of life by die cottage 
doorways, and when die temper of die sea 
by some myftaious magic is tamed, and 
around the rock at die harbor mouth the 
ripples are like die lips of a lute. This, 
however, is not die Boscaitle we love moil 
to dwdl upon, for halcyon calms seem but 
iU-suited to its temperament, as some un- 
usual types of beauty show to but poor 
advantage in holiday apparel. The moft 
natural caft of its face is diat of gloom and 
of rocky defiance ; die moft natural tone 
of its voice is that of die tempeft upon die 
wafte of waters. 



i 



Aborve the crestward-climhing pines. 
Above the dewy slopes of lawn. 

Above the copse* s coil of vines, 
I have gone up to meet the dawn. 

I have grown weary of the night 

That from days gold mine eye debars,— 
Of seeing up the purple height 

Troop the processional of stars. 

I yearn to mark the shattering beam 
Backward the gates of darkness throw ; 

I long to hear across my dream 

The wakening trump of morning blow. 

Hark I 'tis the first bird-note I — and mark. 
Flushing the east, a crimson ray I— 

Soul, from the girdling wastes of dark 
Go thou, too, up to meet the day I 
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